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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1965 


This is the 21st volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1965. 

Included in the volume are the President’s inaugural address and 
his annual message to Congress on the State of the Union; other Presi- 
dential messages to Congress; formal statements commemorating events 
leading to and following the passage of major legislative proposals such 
as Medicare, the education bills, immigration, voting rights, law en- 
forcement assistance, and the war on poverty; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The 1290-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 





books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through May 31, 
1965; Book II covers the period from June 1 through December 31, 
1965. The books are priced at $6.25 each. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
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Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 


materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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TREATY GOVERNING EXPLORATION OF 
OUTER SPACE 


Remarks by the President, Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Goldberg, 
Ambassador Dean, and Ambassador Dobrynin at the Signing 
Ceremony in the East Room. January 27, 1967 


THE PRESIDENT. Secretary Rusk, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice, 
Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

This is an inspiring moment in the history of the human race. 

We are taking the first firm step toward keeping outer space free 
forever from the implements of war. 

It was more than 400 years ago when Martin Luther said: 

“Cannons and firearms are cruel and damnable machines. I believe 

them to have been the direct suggestion of the devil. If Adam had 

seen in a vision the horrible instruments that his children were to 
invent, he would have died of grief.” 

Well, I wonder what he would have thought of the far more terrible 
weapons that we have today. 

We have never succeeded in freeing our planet from the implements 
of war. But if we cannot yet achieve this goal here on earth, we can at 
least keep the virus from spreading. 

Wecan keep the ugly and wasteful weapons of mass destruction from 
contaminating space. And that is just exactly what this treaty does. 

This treaty means that the moon and our sister planets will serve only 
the purposes of peace and not of war. 

It means that orbiting man-made satellites will remain free of nu- 
clear weapons. 

It means that astronaut and cosmonaut will meet some day on the 
surface of the moon as brothers and not as warriors for competing 
nationalities or ideologies. 

It holds promise that the same wisdom and good will which gave us 
this space treaty will continue to guide us as we seek solutions to the ‘Many 
problems that we have here on this earth. 

It is a hopeful and a very promising sign. 

We are so pleased that we could be joined here today by the repre- 
sentatives of so many of the other nations of the world. 

I now take great pleasure in presenting to you our distinguished Sec- 
retary of State—Mr. Dean Rusk. 
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SECRETARY Rusk. Mr. President, Excellencies, dis- 
tinguished guests: 

This day today, Mr. President, must give you some 
special satisfaction. 

As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Aeronautics 
and Space Science under the Eisenhower administration, 
as Chairman of the Space Council in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, and as President, you have labored long and 
hard to let the nations of the earth cooperate in the ex- 
ploration of the vast reaches of outer space, in using space 
for the benefit of man. 

Today a treaty which marks the peaceful uses of outer 
space may be the next step on that road upon which you 
embarked a long time ago. 

The nations of the world these days must keep ever in 
mind the importance of working steadily to make new 
gains in the quest for peace and security and justice for all 
nations, large and small. For cooperation among the 
nations is an imperative for the age in which we live. 

So we have constantly sought, we and other nations, to 
extend that cooperation through the United Nations and 
in many other ways, constantly seeking areas of common 
interest in which to arrive at agreements benefiting 
all of us. 

This is a long, difficult, and often undramatic process 
simply of trying to make civilization work. 

The fact that serious differences among nations and 
indeed conflicts among them still persists in some areas of 
deep concern to all of us cannot be allowed to deflect us 
from that course. 


Instead they emphasize how indispensable it is for gov- 
ernments to take even a short step wherever possible on 
any day, at any place, if it will benefit our increasingly 
interdependent family of nations. 


Over 3 years ago governments represented in this room 
and many others joined together to conclude the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. This was a vital measure in the con- 
tinuing search for ways to bring the arms race under 
control and to turn it back. 


Today we are gathered for the signing of a treaty de- 
signed to apply in the new environment of outer space into 
which man has ventured during the last 10 years. 


Ten years ago the Soviet Union launched its first 
Sputnik, and outer space is becoming rather crowded now. 


Many, many nations in all parts of the earth are coop- 
erating in that great venture. 


There is great satisfaction in being able to present this 


treaty within 10 years after the launching of that first 
Sputnik. 


For this treaty reflects the need to agree on rules that 
will be followed as exploration is carried on in outer space. 


It is an outgrowth of much work in the United Nations 
Outer Space Committee. 
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It is the purpose and hope of all concerned that the 
treaty will avoid conflicts by giving law, and will promote 
international cooperation for the benefit of all mankind 
in this new realm. 

This occasion today marks the successful completion 
of one phase in a process of work that never ends. The 
treaty we are about to sign is a product of faithful and sus- 
tained and skillful effort by many devoted officials from 
many nations. 

So let us take from this moment of reflection, determina- 
tion, and confidence to go on with other steps to follow. 
The unfinished business in the nations commands all the 
energy and the intelligence we can bring to the task. 


Now I would like to call upon my colleague, Ambas- 
sador Goldberg, to present a message from the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Johnson, Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Humphrey, the 
Chief Justice of the United States and Mrs. Warren, Mr. 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Rusk, distinguished Members 
of the Congress and of the U.N., ladies and gentlemen: 


This treaty was successfully concluded as a result of the 
discussions among members of the United Nations Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space consisting of 
28 members. 


But it is indeed a product of all of the United Nations 
who voted for it unanimously at the last Assembly. 


I want to express my appreciation first of all to the 
President for initiating this effort on behalf of our country 
and to all of my colleagues on the Committee for the co- 
operation which made this historic treaty possible, and to 
welcome here the representatives from the U.N., headed 
by that great international civil servant and the American 
of whom we take the greatest pride, our Nobel Prize win- 
ner, Ralph Bunche, and Mrs. Bunche. 

Mr. President, if you will permit, I also want to express 
appreciation for the members of the American delegation 
whom you provided me in the course of these negotiations 
from all departments of the Government who did so well 
to represent their own country’s interests and that great 
patriotism to the United States which is patriotism for the 
whole world. 


It is the spirit of accommodation which prevailed 
throughout our negotiations that has led to the successful 
conclusion of our deliberations. 

It is this spirit of accommodation, Mr. President, that 


I know you want to see prevail on all the many problems 
that face the world today. 


Message From U Thant 


It is a great pleasure and honor for me, Mr. President, 
to read to you and to this distinguished group a message 
from the distinguished Secretary General of the United 
Nations, U Thant. 
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The message reads: “I wish it were possible for me to 
be present in Washington, London and Moscow at the 
same time on the auspicious occasion of the signing of the 
Treaty of Principles governing the activities of states in 
the exploration and use of outer space, including the moon 
and other celestial bodies. 


“May I convey to you my sincere congratulations and 
express my feeling of deep satisfaction at this historic event 
in international relations—a feeling which I am certain 
is shared by all peoples everywhere. 


“I am particularly gratified that the United Nations 
was able to make a significant contribution towards this 
major achievement. 


“The conquest of space gives rise to many new prob- 
lems because of the terrifying military potentialities in- 
volved, and also because of the impact of space technology 
on our physical environment. As man ventures into space, 
he cannot rely solely on his scientific and technological 
knowledge, great as it may be. 


“He must equally depend on legally binding universal 
standards of conduct, progressively developed as science 
unravels the mysteries of space. 


“Tt is both urgent and necessary that the powerful forces 
generated by human ingenuity be kept under control and 
utilized for the benefit of humanity and the strengthening 
of peace. 


“It is most gratifying to see that the problems of explor- 
ing outer space are being solved through positive and 
sustained international action and measures within the 
framework of the United Nations. 


“T have no doubt that this treaty will not only greatly 
reduce the danger of conflict in space, but also improve 
international cooperation and the prospects of peace on 
our own planet. 


“The Antarctic Treaty of 1959, the Test Ban Treaty of 
1963, and the present treaty are true landmarks in man’s 
march towards international peace and security. 

“T fervently hope that these achievements will be shortly 
followed by similar agreements on non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and other steps towards general and 
complete disarmament. 

“Highest consideration, U Thant, Secretary General of 
the United Nations.” 


AMBASSADOR Dean. Mr. President, Secretary of State, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


It is indeed a great honor to be here to sign this treaty 
on behalf of the British Government. 


We all take today an important step towards our ulti- 
mate goal: The creation of a world in which men can live 
together in harmony, free from the fear of war. 


Those who have worked so hard to create this agree- 
ment indeed deserve our gratitude and admiration. It is 
their combination of vision and persistence which has 
made this possible. 
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My Government believes that those same qualities of 
vision and persistence can and must enable us to take 
further steps along the road to peaceful cooperation be- 
tween all nations. 


This treaty is far from being exclusively a measure of 
arms control, but its significance for arms control js 
very real. 

It is open to signature by all nations, but it will have 
been signed immediately by the two nations which lead 
the world in both the exploration of space and the develop- 
ment of military power. 


It is, above all, the signature by the United States and 
the Soviet Union of a treaty with such importance for 
arms control that will give fresh encouragement and new 
hope to the world. 


We must resolve that that hope will not be disappointed. 


AMBASSADOR Dosrynin. Mr. President, Mr. Secre- 
tary, Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is my honor and privilege on behalf of the Soviet 
Union to sign here in Washington a treaty which for the 
first time in history establishes principles of international 
law governing the activities of states in outer space. 


Outer space presents a great new challenge to mankind. 
International cooperation in this field on the basis of 
equality provided for in the treaty will allow all countries 
to actively participate in the peaceful exploration and use 
of outer space for the benefit of all people, of all nations. 


Space age of human history began only 10 years ago, 
but we have already included in the present treaty an im- 
portant provision which prohibits placing nuclear weap- 
ons in orbit around the earth or on celestial bodies. 


Let us hope that we shall not wait long for the solution 
of similar important earthly problems. 


We believe that the treaty we are signing today will be 
an important step in further development of cooperation 
and understanding among states and peoples, and will 
contribute to the settlement of other major international 
problems facing humanity here on this planet. 


Thank you. 


note: The President spoke at 5:15 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. Secretary of State Dean Rusk and United States 
Representative to the United Nations Arthur J. Goldberg signed for 
the United States, Ambassador Sir Patrick Dean for the United 
Kingdom, and Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin for the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Following their signatures, the Treaty was also signed by repre- 
sentatives of Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Botswana, 
Bulgaria, Burundi, Cameroon, Canada, Central African Republic, 
Chile, Republic of China, Colombia, Congo (Kinshasa), Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia, Finland, Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Indonesia, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Laos, Lesotho, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, Poland, Romania, 
Rwanda, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, 
United Arab Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela, Vietnam, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Signing ceremonies were also held in London and Moscow. 
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Virgil I. Grissom, Edward H. White 2d, 
and Roger B. Chaffee 


Statement by the President on the Death of the Three 
Project Apollo Astronauts. January 27, 1967 


Three valiant young men have given their lives in the 
Nation’s service. We mourn this great loss. Our hearts 
go out to their families. 
note: The statement was made available to the press through the 


White House Press Office and was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Emergency Board in Railway 
Labor Dispute 


Announcement of Executive Order Appointing Board 
To Investigate the Dispute. January 28, 1967 


The President today signed an Executive order appoint- 
ing a three-man Emergency Board under the Railway 
Labor Act to investigate a dispute between the railroads 
and six shopcraft unions. 

The action is based on a finding by the National Media- 
tion Board that a strike “threatens substantially to inter- 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive the 
country of essential transportation service.” 

The Emergency Board will commence hearings at the 
Department of Labor Building in Washington, D.C., at 
10 a.m. on Wednesday, February Ist. 

The Emergency Board members are: 

Davip GinsBurc, Washington attorney, Chairman 

Pror. Joun W. McConne tt, president of the University of New 
Hampshire 

Pror. Frank J. DucGan, dean of the Graduate School of Law, 
Georgetown University 

The unions are the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers & Helpers; Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America; 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 

These unions cover 146,000 employees who maintain 
and repair locomotives and railroad cars. 

The carriers involved in the dispute include substan- 
tially all of the major railroads in the U.S. 

The Emergency Board is the 170th since the Railway 
Labor Act was passed in 1926. President Johnson has 
invoked emergency boards on 10 occasions under this act. 

The appointment of the Board begins a 60-day period 
in which no strike can occur and in which no change in 
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working conditions can be made by the railroads. This 
period expires March 28, 1967. The Emergency Board 
may mediate and must make recommendations for settle- 
ment within 30 days. 

The major issues involved in the dispute are wages, 
holidays, and vacations. 

The background of the dispute is as follows: 

Contracts between the railroads and the unions have no 
fixed expiration dates. The unions served notice to the 
carriers on May 17, 1966, that they desired an increase in 
wages and other changes in the contract. The parties then 
bargained but were unable to reach agreement. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, the unions then re- 
quested that the National Mediation Board enter the 
dispute and mediate the issues. 

On October 19, 1966, mediation efforts began. These 
efforts continued through January 6, 1967. On that date, 
the National Mediation Board advised the parties that 
mediation efforts were unsuccessful and, under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, urged them to submit the dispute to 
arbitration. The unions declined to accept the National 
Mediation Board’s arbitration offer. 

On January 13, 1967, the case entered the next phase 
under the Railway Labor Act. If no further action was 
taken, the unions would be free to strike on February 13, 
1967. The National Mediation Board had 30 days in 
which to find whether the occurrence of a strike would 
threaten to disrupt essential transportation services. The 
National Mediation Board made the finding under the 
Railway Labor Act and reported to the President on 
January 19, 1967. That finding served as the basis for 
the establishment of the Emergency Board which was 
today set up by Executive order. 


NoTE: For the text of Executive Order 11324, see the following 
item. 


Emergency Board in Railway 
Labor Dispute 


Executive Order 11324. January 28, 1967 


CrEATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INvesTIGcATE Dis- 
PUTES BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED BY THE 
NATIONAL RAILWAY LABOR CONFERENCE AND CERTAIN 
oF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS disputes exist between the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, desig- 
nated in List A attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
and certain of their employees represented by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers; International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & Helpers; Sheet Metal 
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Workers’ International Association; International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men of America; International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers functioning through the Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL—CIO, labor organizations; and 

Wuereas these disputes have not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended; and 

Wuereas these disputes, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threaten substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive the 
country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of three mem- 
bers, to be apponted by me, to investigate these disputes. 
No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad employees or 
any Carrier. 

The board shall report its findings to the Preisdent with 
respect to the disputes within thirty days from the date of 
this order. 

As provided by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, or by 
their employees, in the conditions out of which the disputes 
arose. 


Lynpon B. JoHNsON 
The White House 


January 28, 1967 
List A 


EASTERN RAILROADS 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad 

Ann Arbor Railroad 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Incl. $.C. & M.RR) 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Company 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 

Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 

Boston & Maine Railroad 

Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal 

Buffalo Creek Railroad 

Canadian National Lines in United States 
St. Lawrence Region 
Great Lakes Region 

Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine & Vermont 

Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
New York & Long Branch R.R. 

Central Vermont Railway 

Chicago Union Station Company 

Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 

Dayton Union Railway 

Delaware & Hudson Railroad 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad 

Detroit Terminal Railroad 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad 

Erie-Lackawanna Railroad 

Grand Trunk Western Railroad 

Indianapolis Union Railway 

Lehigh & Hudson River Railway 

Lehigh & New England Railway 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 
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Maine Central Railroad 
Portland Terminal Company (Maine) 
Monon Railroad 
Monongahela Railway 
Montour Railroad 
Newburgh & South Shore Railway 
New York Central System: 
New York Central Railroad 
New York District 
Grand Central Terminal 
Eastern District 
Boston & Albany Div. 
Western District 
Northern District 
Southern District (Incl. P. & E. Rwy. L&JBRR and Ohio 
Central Div. ) 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
Chicago River and Indiana Railroad (Incl. Chicago Junction Ry.) 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
Lake Erie and Eastern Ry. 
Cleveland Union Terminal 
New York Dock Railway 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
Reading Company 
Philadelphia, Reading & Pottsville Telegraph Co. 
Toledo Terminal Railroad 
Washington Terminal Company 
Western Maryland Railway 


SOUTHEASTERN RAILROADS 


Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
Western Railway of Alabama 

Atlanta Joint Terminals 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 

Central of Georgia Railway 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 

Clinchfield Railroad 

Georgia Railroad 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad 

Jacksonville Terminal Company 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railway 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad 

Mississippi Central Railroad 

New Orleans Public Belt Railroad 

Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad 

Norfolk & Western Railway 

Norfolk Southern Railway 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad 
Potomac Yard 

Seaboard Air Line Railway 

Southern Railway 
Alabama, Great Southern Railway 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad 
Georgia, Southern & Florida Railway 
Harriman & Northeastern Railroad 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad 
New Orleans Terminal Company 
St. Johns River Terminal Company 

Tennessee Central Railway 

Terminal Railway-Alabama State Docks 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


Alton & Southern Railroad 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway 

Belt Railway of Chicago 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway 

Camas Prairie Railroad 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway 
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Chicago & North Western Railway (Incl. Omaha & M & St. L Div.) 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Chicago Great Western Railway 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Railway 
Colorado & Southern Railway 
Colorado & Wyoming Railroad 
Davenport, Rock Island & North Western R.R. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Des Moines Union Railway 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Railway 
Duluth Union Depot & Transfer Company 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway 
East St. Louis Junction Railway 
Elgin, Jolict & Eastern Railway 
Ft. Worth & Denver Railway 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad 
Great Northern Raiiway 
Green Bay & Western Railroad 
Houston Belt & Terminal Railway 
Illinois Central Railroad 

Barge 109 
Illinois Northern Railway 
Illinois Terminal Railroad 
Joint Texas Division, CRI&P & FWAD Ry. 
Kansas City Southern Railway 
Kansas City Terminal Railway 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railroad 
Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer Railway 
LaSalle Street Station 
Longview, Portland & Northern Railroad 
Los Angeles Junction Railway 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Manufacturers Railway 
Midland Valley Railroad 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 
Milwaukee, Kansas City Southern Joint Agency 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Railway 
Minnesota Transfer Railway 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Missouri Illinois Railroad 
Sedalia Reclamation Plant 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Ogden Union Railway & Depot Company 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railway 
Port Terminal Railroad Association (Houston) 
Portland Terminal Railroad 
Pueblo Joint Car Interchange & Insp. Bureau 
St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Company 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
St. Paul Union Depot Company 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern Railway 
Sioux City Terminal Railway Company 
Soo Line Railroad 
South Omaha Terminal Railway 
Southern Pacific Company ( Pacific Lines) 
Southern Pacific Company (Texas & Louisiana Lines) 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Oregon Electric Railway 
Oregon Trunk Railway 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
Texas & Pacific Railway 
Abilene & Southern Railway 
Ft. Worth Belt Railway 
Texas and New Mexico Railway 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern 
Texas Mexican Railway Company 
TP-MP Terminal of New Orleans 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Union Railway Company (Memphis) 
Union Terminal Company (Dallas) 
Western Pacific Railroad 
Wichita Terminal Association 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:43 a.m., 
January 30, 1967] 





PROTECTING OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Air Pollution Controls 
and Measures on Safety, Beautification, and Natural Resources. 


January 30, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Tue PoLiuTION oF Our Arr 


THE PROBLEM 


Two months ago, a mass of heavily polluted air—filled with poisons 
from incinerators, industrial furnaces, power plants, car, bus and truck 
engines—settled down upon the sixteen million people of Greater New 


York. 


For four days, anyone going out on the streets inhaled chemical 
compounds that threatened his health. Those who remained inside had 
little protection from the noxious gases that passed freely through cooling 


and heating systems. 
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An estimated eighty persons died. Thousands of men and women 
already suffering from respiratory diseases lived out the four days in fear 
and pain. 

Finally, the winds came, freeing the mass of air from the weather- 
trap that had held it so dangerously. The immediate crisis was ended. 
New Yorkers began to breathe “ordinary” air again. 

“Ordinary” air in New York, as in most large cities, is filled with 
tons of pollutants: carbon monoxide from gasoline, diesel and jet engines, 
sulphur oxides from factories, apartment houses, and power plants; 
nitrogen oxides, hydrocarbons and a broad variety of other compounds. 
These poisons are not so dramatically dangerous most days of the year, 
as they were last Thanksgiving in New York. But steadily, insidiously, 
they damage virtually everything that exists. 

They aggravate respiratory problems in man—asthma, bronchitis, 
lung cancer, and emphysema. Emphysema, a lung disease, is one of the 
fastest growing causes of death in the United States today. And it forces 
more than a thousand workers into early retirement every month. 

Polluted air corrodes machinery. It defaces buildings. It may 
shorten the life of whatever it touches—and it touches everything. 

This is not a problem of our largest cities alone. Weirton, West 
Virginia, and Gary, Indiana, are two among many communities that 
suffer days when the sun seems a pale orange ball hidden in a noxious 
cloud. Small towns, farmlands, forests—men, animals and plants—are 
all affected by the waste we release into the air. 

The economic loss from pollution amounts to several billions each 
year. But the cost in human suffering and pain is incalculable. 

This situation does not exist because it was inevitable, nor because it 
cannot be controlled. Air pollution is the inevitable consequence of ne- 
glect. It can be controlled when that neglect is no longer tolerated. 

It will be controlled when the people of America, through their 
elected representatives, demand the right to air that they and their chil- 
dren can breathe without fear. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING NOW 


We have proposed and the Congress has enacted three laws since 
1963, each representing some forward movement toward cleaner air. 

Under these laws, we are spending more than $25 million this year 

in matching grants to cities and states, and in research and other efforts: 

—We have helped to create 80 local air pollution programs, and to 
strengthen 40 others. 

—We are working in nine areas of the United States—including the 
New York-New Jersey area—to abate pollution that passes across 
state lines and is beyond the reach of any single state or city. 

—We have established a system of national standards for motor 
vehicles, that will become effective with the 1968 models. ‘These 
will require sharp reductions in pollution from automobile 
exhausts. 

—We have begun by Executive Order to control the sources of air 
pollution on Federal installations throughout the country. The 
experience we gain in carrying out this order will help us develop 
more effective ways of controlling pollution elsewhere. 

—We have intensified our research work on sulphur oxide pollution 
from coal and oil burning, and on pollution from motor vehicles. 
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WHAT WE MUST DO NEXT 


Yet the pollution problem is getting worse. We are not even con- 
trolling today’s level of pollution. Ten years from now, when industrial 
production and waste disposal have increased and the number of automo- 
biles on our streets and highways exceeds 110 million, we shall have lost 
the battle for clean air—unless we strengthen our regulatory and research 
efforts now. 

Federal action alone cannot master pollution. The states, the cities 
and private industry must commit themselves more fully, more effectively, 
and with a new sense of urgency, to America’s struggle against poisoned 
air. Several steps are needed now. 

To move forward in our attack against air pollution, I recommend 
the Air Quality Act of 1967. 

First, emission control levels should be set for those industries that 
contribute heavily to air pollution. 

Today, no such levels exist. Industries do not know to what extent 
they should control their sources of pollution or what will be required 
of them in the future. Strong State and local standards—essential 
to pollution control—cannot be effective if neighboring states and cities 
do not have strong standards of their own. Nor can such local standards 
gain the support of industry and the public, unless they know that plants 
in adjoining communities must also meet standards at least as strict. 

We need the means to insure comparable emission levels for a given 
industrial source of pollution throughout the country. 

I recommend that the Air Quality Act of 1967 authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to: 

—Designate those industries in interstate commerce that are 

nationally significant sources of air pollution. 

—Develop and publish industry-wide emission levels in consultation 

with the industry concerned. 

—Provide each state the opportunity to adopt equivalent levels—or 

stricter ones. 

—Apply the Federal levels in those states which do not adopt their 

own. 

The levels will establish pollution limits that a given industrial plant 
may not exceed—no matter where it is located. Our aim is to provide 


uniformity and stability in pollution control levels in cooperation with 
industry and local governments. 


Second, Regional Air Quality Commissions should be established, 
to enforce pollution control measures in “regional airsheds” which cut 
across state and local boundaries. 


Winds carrying waste gases have no respect for man-made political 
boundaries. The question we must answer is: shall we, the victims of 
! pollution, hinder our fight against it by concerning ourselves more with 
artificial boundaries than with our people’s health? 


Today, although many of our severest pollution problems involve 
more than one state jurisdiction, there is not a single effective interstate 
program in the Nation. Efforts to achieve uniform control activities 
among neighboring states and communities have failed, despite added 
Federal financial incentives. 
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Under the Clean Air Act of 1963, we have attempted to encourage 
States to develop effective regional control programs. The Act offered 
three Federal dollars for every local dollar spent to develop and support 
regional interstate air pollution control programs. Despite this incentive, 
no effective regional programs have been developed under the Act. 

Men and women in one community, where there are relatively strict 
control standards, must suffer each time the winds bring in the aerial ref- 
use of another community, where the standards are weak or nonexistent. 


This is neither fair to the community that is willing to adopt strong 
controls, nor responsible to the citizens of the entire region. 


We must develop the means to deal with sources of pollution that 
affect more than one political jurisdiction. We must have laws that do 


more than set in motion cumbersome legal processes requiring years to 
effect results. 


I recommend that the Air Quality Act of 1967 authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to: 


—Designate those interstate areas where effective regional airshed 
pollution programs are needed, but do not exist. 

—Establish, in consultation with the states and local communities 
affected, a Regional Air Quality Commission in each such area. 
Each Regional Air Quality Commission would include two per- 
sons from each state involved, and one Federal official appointed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 


The Commissions would establish regional air quality levels which 
would build upon the nationwide levels for major sources of air pollution, 
including industrial sources. ‘The levels would encompass the entire pol- 
lution problem in a regional airshed—from waste burning and motor 
vehicle engines, as well as from industry. In every case, the Commis- 
sions will give due regard for the economic and technical feasibility of 
achieving adequate pollution control. 

Each Regional Air Quality Commission would: 


—Determine, in consultation with the industries and local communi- 
ties involved, air quality levels to protect the public health and wel- 
fare in the region; 

—Set emission levels to assure that the air quality levels will be met. 
These emission levels would be no less stringent than any applicable 
levels published by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

—Achieve compliance with those emission levels through enforce- 


ment proceedings initiated by the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


Third, vehicle pollution control devices, required on 1968 model 
cars and in years to come, should be inspected on a regular basis by the 
states, with Federal assistance to initiate state inspection systems. 


This Fall, new cars must be certified as meeting Federal exhaust 
emission standards when they are delivered to the retail show-room. 
But the best mechanical devices can fail through damage, the passage of 
time, or neglect. Many states have long recognized that the safety of 
our people requires periodic inspection of automobiles, to determine 
whether critical components are still in sound working order. 
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If a car’s brakes—and its steering wheel, horn, turn signals, and 
lights—should be inspected periodically to protect against bodily injury, 
then surely its exhaust control device should be examined as well. In 
1965, the Congress made the determination that such devices were re- 
quired to protect the public health. The time has come to take the next 
step. We should insure that these anti-pollution devices continue to 
function properly during the useful life of the car. 

I recommend that the Air Quality Act of 1967 authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to provide matching grants to help the states 
establish inspection programs for motor vehicle pollution control. The 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare would establish criteria for 
these grants. 

Fourth, we must take steps to improve our enforcement procedures. 

The Federal enforcement procedures established under the Clean 
Air Act of 1963 involve long delays between hearings, findings, and the 
completion of enforcement proceedings. Many state and local commu- 
nities encounter similar difficulties with their own enforcement proce- 
dures. The problems are intricate and complex, but we must find ways 
to improve the enforcement process, while at the same time assuring that 
the rights of all of the parties are fully protected. 

I am directing the Acting Attorney General and the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, in consultation with state and local 
officials, to find ways to speed and improve the enforcement of clean 
air laws at all levels of government. 

Fifth, research in fuel additives must be accelerated. 

The use of fuel additives is growing, as demands for heat and energy 
grow. ‘The extra power that additives give to diesel fuels, for example, 
is an important factor in the economics of trucking. 

Yet, when exhaust fumes are sufficiently concentrated, some fuel 
additives are known to be detrimental to health. Other additives and 
the compounds that derive from them may pose similar hazards. We 
simply do not know what public health price we are paying for the eco- 
nomic benefits we gain from fuel additives. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare to 
begin a new research program on the health effects of fuel additives and 
on their contribution to air pollution. As an essential part of this pro- 
gram, I recommend that the Congress require that all fuel additives be 
registered with the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Sixth, our efforts to understand and control air pollution must be 
intensified and broadened. 

Many sources of air pollution cannot be economically or effectively 
controlled by our present technology. The sheer number of motor ve- 
hicles may, within a decade or two, defy the best pollution control meth- 
ods we can develop. If this proves true, surely we cannot continue to 
use the type of internal combustion engine now in service. New types 
of internal combustion engines—or indeed new propulsion systems— 
may be required. Aircraft engine exhausts are also becoming significant 
pollution problems. Sulfur compounds—created wherever coal or oil 
is burned—threaten the environment of almost every city and town in 
America. 


We must recognize that in dealing with fuels for industry and motor 
vehicles, we are dealing with matters of enormous importance to every 
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section of the nation and to many economic interests. America’s tech- 
nology and natural resources development are intimately involved in 
any program that affects fuels and their uses. Great investments have 
been made on given assumptions about those fuels and uses. 

These considerations require that we approach the pollution prob- 
lem with respect for its complexity and its economic implications. 

But the health of our people, and indeed the health of the whole 
urban and rural environment, also require us to approach the pollution 
problem with urgency and tenacity. 

The Clean Air Act of 1963 provided new authority to make grants 
for research and training, planning, and development of local control 
programs. Since then, we have invested $16.9 million in research grants, 
$5 million in training and $4.6 million for surveys and pilot projects. 
This work has moved us along in our search for new solutions to the 
difficult technical and social problems associated with air pollution. 

We are now ready to launch a wide-ranging research effort, involv- 
ing government, private industry, universities, and independent research 
groups. 

Our immediate research targets must include: 

—motor vehicle emissions; 

—smoke and odors from diesel engines; 

—alternative means of motor vehicle propulsion ; 

—sulfur dioxide emissions; 

—low sulfur, or sulfur-free fuels. 

I recommend an increase of 50 per cent in funds to expand our 
research efforts. 

I am asking the Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors and the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare to explore 
appropriate measures to encourage industry and local governments to 
abate pollution. I have asked them to meet with business and local 
government leaders, and to present their recommendations to me. 


It is in private laboratories, and in private boardrooms, that the 
crucial decisions on new fuels, new control technology, and new means 
of developing power and locomotion will be made. We should support 
private efforts now to expand the range of their alternatives and make 
wiser choices possible. 

The government’s relationship with private industry in this field 
should not be one merely of regulator and regulated. Pollution affects 
the lungs and eyes of worker, manager, owner, and government servant 
alike. The air cannot be divided into convenient shares. It is indi- 
visible—and either clear and beneficial—or fouled and dangerous for all 
of us. Out of personal interest, as out of public duty, industry has a 
stake in making the air fit to breathe. An enlightened government will 
not only encourage private work toward that goal, but join and assist 
where it can. 

America’s air pollution problem emerges from our success as a 
modern nation. Sources of pollution may be environmental villains— 
but they are also social and economic necessities. Our task is to deter- 
mine how to abate the poison they pour upon the air, without seriously 
diminishing the benefits they provide. Surely this is not beyond the 
capacity of a great nation’s productive and scientific genius. Clearly, it 
is an absolute necessity for the health of the American people. 
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II. 


HicHway SAFETY AND BEAUTY 


The automobile is a central feature of American life. It is a prin- 
cipal instrument of transportation and daily activity. In this mobile 


society, the safety and beauty of our highways are of direct concern to 
all of us. 


In 1966, I proposed and you in the Congress approved the first 
comprehensive traffic safety program in the nation’s history. This meas- 
ure was a forceful recognition of the fact that we can no longer tolerate 
the mounting toll of death and destruction on our highways. Under 
these programs, we are already: 

—Working with State and local governments in a broad attack on 
all aspects of the highway safety problem. 

Launching a comprehensive research program to probe into the 
“whys” and “hows” of traffic accidents. 

—Preparing to issue the first standards to make our automobiles 

safer. 

In 1965, I proposed and you in the Congress approved legislation 
to preserve and restore natural beauty along our highways and to ensure 
effective control over billboards and junkyards. 

Under the Law, over 2,200 projects have been developed by states 
under the Highway Beautification Program. 


Unsightly junkyards are being removed and screened. Roadside 
rest areas are being built and improved. Scenic strips along our high- 
ways are being acquired. In consultation with the States, the Sec- 


retary of Transportation is preparing a program of effective billboard 
regulation. 





With the cooperation of all levels of government, we are moving 
toward our objective to make beauty part of the daily life of every 
American. 

These vital programs have started well. Now, we must provide for 
their continued financing. We must do this so that our children, and 
their children can enjoy the benefits of a vast highway network that we 
cared enough about to improve and protect and make safe and scenic. 

To provide a sound financing plan, I recommend the creation of 
a special Highway Safety and Beauty Trust Fund to be financed with the 
receipts from two percentage points of the excise tax on new automobiles. 


Il. 


DeEvELOPING Our RESOURCES 


This continent is an abundance, continually being discovered and 
developed—sometimes wastefully, more commonly now with prudent 
foresight. 

Much of its richness still lies hidden or unused. Untouched mineral 
resources lie beneath the American topsoil. Food, minerals, and fresh 
water lie untapped within and beneath the oceans off our shores. The 
economic use of subsurface space is still beyond our powers. 
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The time has come to: 


—Encourage the development of power from geothermal steam 
springs on Federal lands; 


—Increase our scientific knowledge of the sea’s resources; 


—Develop rapid excavation techniques, to reduce the cost of under- 
ground construction; 


—Examine our non-fuel minerals needs; 
—Strengthen our ability to answer broad energy policy questions. 


GEOTHERMAL STEAM 


This untapped source of power—exemplified by the “Old Faithful” 
geyser—lies within several western states on lands under Federal control. 
It holds vast potential as a source of power for our cities and our industries. 
Legislation must be passed before leases can be granted to develop these 
geothermal steam resources. Congress last year passed such legislation, 
but it was deficient in several critical aspects, and, in my judgment, and 
the judgment of my principal advisers in this field, insufficiently protected 
the public interest. 

I have directed the Seerctary of the Interior to: 


—Submit a bill that will avoid the defects of the vetoed measure, 
contain additional safeguards to protect the public interest, and 
encourage the development of geothermal steam. 

—Withdraw all lands potentially valuable for geothermal resource 


development from sale, entry, settlement or location pending 
enactment of such a bill. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE SEAS 


The ocean floor is an immense storehouse of mineral wealth. 
Intense research will shortly begin to identify those minerals. 

The new National Council for Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development, chaired by the Vice President, will review our oceano- 
graphic program and recommend new directions for research. The new 
ship, Oceanographer, the best equipped instrument of research on the 
seas, will shortly begin a round-the-world voyage. Geological mapping 


is being conducted now on the West Coast, and will begin in the Gulf 
of Mexico in 1968. 


Long-range, we know that we must turn out enough competent 
scientists, engineers, and technicians to conduct the ocean research and 
development of tomorrow. Congress last year devised and passed the 
Sea-Grant College program, in which students will work and enlarge 
their talents and our knowledge in many of the Marine Sciences. The 


Director of the National Science Foundation is organizing that program 
now. 


The sea is the source, not only minerals, but of vast food reserves. 
Animal protein—desparately needed by hundreds of millions of ill-fed 
human beings—abounds in the sea. With the strong support of the 
Congress, we are trying to develop economic and acceptable methods of 
converting fish protein into a usable source of food. I have directed the 
Secretary of Interior to proceed with this effort on an urgent basis. 
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ADVANCING EXCAVATION TECHNOLOGY 


The clutter of our land not only offends our sense of beauty, but also 

limits our capacity to live fully and work effectively. Living space itself 
is a valuable resource. Webs of wire, carrying power and communica- 
tions services, mar the landscape. Congestion has reached serious pro- 
portions in many of our metropolitan centers. 
A promising alternative to this clutter—the earth’s depths beneath 
has received only passing attention. But it can provide a location 
for the arteries a modern city must have—the wires, pipes, tubes, pas- 
sageways and parking spaces. 

Subsurface excavation today is difficult, slow and expensive. One 
hundred miles of subway, to be built in major urban areas during the next 
10 years, will cost more than $1 billion for excavation alone. Obviously, 
we must develop cheaper and better methods. I recommend a program 
for research to develop rapid and low-cost excavation technology. 

The beauty of cities and rural areas can be protected and enhanced 
by placing utility transmission lines underground. Many technical prob- 


lems remain unsolved, however, especially those involving high-voltage 
power lines. 





us 


I have directed the Secretary of the Interior to initiate a cooperative 
research program with industry, to find solutions to these technical 


problems, and to seek ways to reduce the cost of placing utility lines 
underground. 


NON-FUEL MINERALS 


Sharply rising world demands threaten to exhaust the best and most 
accessible deposits of minerals. Rapidly changing demands for mate- 
rials are bringing changes in our mineral needs. We must understand 
the technological and economic changes taking place. ‘The last compre- 
hensive study of these problems was completed by the President’s Mate- 
rials Policy Commission in 1952. Much has happened in the past decade 
andahalf. Anew examination is needed. 


I am requesting from the Congress the necessary funds for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sponsor a comprehensive study of the problems 


involved in maintaining adequate and low-cost supplies of non-fuel 
minerals. 


ENERGY POLICY 


The number and complexity of Federal decisions on energy issues 
have been increasing, as demand grows and competitive situations change. 
Often decisions in one agency and under one set of laws—whether they 
be regulatory standards, tax rules or other provisions—have implications 
for other agencies and other laws, and for the total energy industry. We 
must better understand our future energy needs and resources. We must 
make certain our policies are directed towards achieving these needs and 
developing those resources. 


I am directing the President’s Science Adviser and his office of 
Science and Technology to sponsor a thorough study of energy resources 


and to engage the necessary staff to coordinate energy policy on a 
governmentwide basis. 
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IV. 
WATER—ABUNDANT AND PuRE 


As our population increases, our cities grow, and our industry ex- 
pands, water becomes an increasingly precious resource. Many regions 
of the country are facing critical problems of water supply. We must 
thoroughly explore every means for assuring an adequate supply of pure 
water to arid areas like the Southwest. 

I am renewing my recommendation for the enactment of legislation 
to establish a National Water Commission. Working with the Water 
Resources Council and with Federal, State and private agencies, the 
Commission will examine our major water problems and develop rec- 
ommendations, guidelines, and long-range plans for the most effective use 
of available water resources. 


Adding to our pure water supply is not enough. The steady en- 
croachment of pollution continues, throughout America’s rivers, lakes, and 
coastal waters. During the last year-and-a-half, we have acquired im- 
portant means for resisting its progress. Ultimately, we shall use those 
means to turn it back decisively : 

—The Water Quality Act of 1965 requires that water quality stand- 
ards be set on all interstate and coastal waters, and calls for plans 
to achieve those standards. 

—The transfer of the water pollution program to the Department 
of the Interior permits the comprehensive management and devel- 
opment of the nation’s water resources. 

—The Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 creates new incentives 
for states and cities, in partnership with industry and the Federal 
Government, to develop basin-wide plans for pollution control. 

These actions recognize that polluted waters are not a problem of 
individual cities, or counties, or States. Each water pollution problem 
is as broad and as long as the watersheds it affects. ‘To win the battle 
against pollution, we must concentrate our effort on entire river basins. 

In 1967, the Secretary of the Interior will: 

—Review and approve effective State water quality standards which 
will serve as a guide for our clean-up effort. 

—Encourage effective and economical river basin plans for pollu- 
tion control. 

—Support work on advanced treatment methods, to allow the re-use 
of waste water at reasonable costs. 

—Explore with the Chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors appropriate measures to encourage industry and 
local governments to abate water pollution. 


+. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF NATURE 


We must not only resist the spread of pollution in our environment— 
but we must also preserve what remains of the natural beauty and tran- 
quility that was here long before man came. We must create new 
occasions for people to encounter that beauty, and to experience the 
re-creation of the heart that occurs in the natural universe. 
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PARKS FOR AMERICA 


In recent years, we have added considerably to our national recrea- 
tional estate. Last year, I recommended, and the Congress authorized 
the Cape Lookout National Seashore off North Carolina, Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore near Chicago, Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore 
on Lake Superior, Bighorn National Recreation Area in Wyoming and 
Montana, and Guadalupe Mountains National Park in Texas. 

But the need for more protected areas is still great. We must make 
significant additions to our present domain of land and water merely to 
keep pace with the need. 

Therefore, in addition to the National Parks and Recreation Areas 
I have previously proposed, I recommend that the 90th Congress: 


—Establish a Redwoods National Park in Northern California. We 
must preserve a significant acreage of these primeval redwoods 
as a National Park. This is a “last chance” conservation oppor- 
tunity. If we do not act promptly, we may lose for all time the 
magnificent redwoods of Northern California. 

—Establish a National Park in the North Cascades area in the State 
of Washington, provided that the wilderness and recreation areas 
are protected. This spectacular area of unparalleled mountain 
masses, glaciers, meadows, and timbered valleys is close to major 
metropolitan areas, and lies entirely within National Forests. 

—Establish Potomac Valley Park in Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. This park, creating green and open spaces along the 
reaches of the Potomac would help make the Potomac Valley a 
model scenic and recreation area for the Nation. 

—Establish the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore in Wisconsin, 
to add a superb string of islands to our national seashore system. 


WILDERNESS AREAS 


In 1964, the Congress authorized a Wilderness System, to preserve 
for future generations of Americans large areas of undeveloped lands in 
their natural state. The enabling legislation called upon the President 
to make recommendations for the inclusion of certain additional areas 
within the system. 


In accord with that law, I recommend legislation to authorize the 
first addition to the Wilderness System since its establishment—an area 
to be known as the San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, 
California. We will submit recommendations for other additions to the 
Wilderness System in the coming months. 


SCENIC RIVERS AND TRAILS 


I renew my recommendation—overwhelmingly approved by the 
Senate during the 89th Congress—to establish a National Scenic Rivers 
System to maintain and restore segments of selected rivers in their natural 
state. This Scenic Rivers System will enable future generations of all 
Americans to know and experience this significant part of their natural 
heritage. 
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I again urge the Congress to establish a nationwide system of Trails. 
We should begin with authorization of the Appalachian Trail from 
Maine to Georgia. The system should include similar status for the 
Pacific Crest and Continental Divide Trails from the Canadian border 
almost to Mexico, and for the Potomac Heritage Trail along that great 
river from Tidewater to its source. Our proposal will call for expansion 
of metropolitan, State, and Federal trails where our people can hike and 
bicycle and ride horseback—near the cities in which they increasingly 
live. 


TIMELY ACQUISITION OF RECREATION AREAS 


We are seriously hampered by rapidly rising land costs when we 
seek new areas for recreation. Average land prices are increasing at a 
rate of almost 10 percent a year. The cost of land for recreation is 
spiraling at a considerably higher rate. ‘This diminishes the effectiveness 
of our program of State grants and Federal purchases of land for parks 
and recreation areas. We must act promptly to assure that we can acquire 
needed recreation lands before the price becomes prohibitive. The most 
effective means of controlling the increase in the price of land is to acquire 
the lands quickly after authorization by the Congress. 


To speed up the acquisition of recreation lands, I recommend a 
$142 million appropriation to the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
for fiscal 1968. ‘This is nearly a third higher than the amount appro- 
priated in 1967. For the first time, it includes a $32 million advance 
appropriation from general funds to accelerate the purchase of lands for 
parks and other recreational purposes. 


VI. 


ProrecTInNG Our NATURAL HERITAGE 


There is much to be done. And we are losing ground. The air and 
water grow heavier with the debris of our spectacular civilization. The 
domain of nature shrinks before the demands of commerce. 


We can build, for a time, a rich nation surrounded and permeated 
by poisoned elements. By ignoring the poisons, or by treating them in 
a casual, piecemeal way, we can endure in their midst for decades. 


But here in America, we started out to do more than simply endure. 
We intended to live as men should live, working hard, raising familics, 
learning, building—and breathing clean air, swimming in clear streams, 
finding a part of the forest or the shore where nobody else was. 


If we are to have that America, we shall have to master the conse- 
quences of our own prosperity—and the time to begin is now. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


The White House 
January 30, 1967 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Birthday 
Memorial Award 


The President’s Remarks U pon Notification That 
He Would Receive the Award. January 30, 1967 


Mr. O’Connor and Governor Harriman do me a great 
honor by bringing the decision of the committee to me this 
morning. 

Mrs. Johnson has just been here. We have looked 
over a portrait that is being presented to the White House 
collection of President Roosevelt. It will be officially 
presented tomorrow afternoon. We hope it will ulti- 
mately hang over the center of the fireplace. 

This award is greatly appreciated by me. President 
Roosevelt was one of the great leaders of our country and 
one of my great leaders. 


As a young man he stimulated my great interest in 
economic and political matters. I remember the first 
time I called on him in this room when I was a young 
secretary just becoming the NYA Administrator. 

From that day until this moment, I have been a student 
of his thoughts, his hopes, his achievements, and have 
tried to in some small degree follow them and be guided 
by them. 

He had no two greater friends in this world than Mr. 
O’Connor and Governor Harriman. I think it particu- 
larly appropriate that they should come on behalf of the 
committee to make this award. 

I shall maintain an interest in the work of the commit- 
tee as the years come and go. I want to express a deep 
gratitude for your thoughtfulness. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in his office at the White 
House. Basil O’Connor, president of the National Foundation- 
March of Dimes, and Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell Harriman, as 
chairman and honorary chairman of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Birth- 
day Memorial Award Committee, informed the President that he had 
been named the first recipient of the award, which is to be presented 
annually to the person who “most exemplifies the ideals of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.” Mr. O’Connor noted that formal presentation of 
the award would take place at the New York Hilton Hotel on March 
23. The announcement was made on the 85th anniversary of the 
birth of President Roosevelt. 


Red Cross Month, 1967 


Proclamation 3765. January 30, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Under charter from the United States Congress, the 
American Red Cross represents the American people’s 
concern for their armed forces, and in this capacity swiftly 
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extended the full range of its morale and welfare services 
for the armed forces to our men in Viet-Nam as well as 
their families at home. 


The American Red Cross cooperates unceasingly with 
the International Committee of the Red Cross for the full 
protection of prisoners of war. 


Also under its Congressional Charter, the American 
Red Cross is charged with specific responsibilities for citi- 
zens threatened or affected by disaster, and last year as- 
sisted victims of over 14,000 disaster situations. 


The American Red Cross as one of the 106 members of 
the League of Red Cross Societies joins in helping victims 
of disasters, famines, epidemics, and civil strife around the 
world. 


It provides a network of regional blood centers through 
which Americans may donate blood for the benefit of the 
sick and injured, thus contributing to the health resources 
of the nation. 


The American Red Cross represents a potent force for 
safety and health as demonstrated by over 4,000,000 cer- 
tificates issued in 1965-66 to persons completing Red 
Cross water safety, small craft, first aid and home nursing 
courses. 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of the organized 
Red Cross Youth Program which provides practical learn- 
ing experiences in responsible service to communities, to 
our nation and to the peoples of the world. 


Over 2,000,000 Americans volunteer annually through 
the American Red Cross to help the suffering, the lonely, 
the disadvantaged in a wide range of community projects 
and government programs embodying the highest ideals of 
voluntary humanitarian service. 


Now, THEREFoRE, I, Lynpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America and Honorary Chairman 
of the American National Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1967 as Red Cross Month; and I urge all Ameri- 
cans to give this voluntary organization their full support 
for the benefit of all our citizens. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this thirtieth day of 
January in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
[seaL] dred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 

and ninety-first. 


Lynvon B. JoHNsSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:37 a.m., 
February 1, 1967] 
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The American Red Cross 


The President’s Memorandum for Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies, Urging the Support of 
Federal Employees and Armed Forces Members 

for the Red Cross. January 30, 1967 


The American Red Cross has important responsibilities. 
The greatest of these is to express in practical terms our 
concern for our neighbors when they are beset by the up- 
heavals of war and disaster. This is the mission assigned 
to the Red Cross in its Congressional Charter. This is the 
mission it has accomplished superbly for more than 85 
years at home and abroad. The organization has earned 
our admiration and appreciation the hard way—through 
hard work. 

Today men and women of the Red Cross are serving 
with our men in Viet-Nam, in the jungles, in the hamlets, 
in the military hospitals, and in recreation units behind 
the lines. Other staff members and thousands of volun- 
teers are helping with the problems and emergencies of 
American servicemen and their families in this country 
and at many overseas military installations. 

Each year the Red Cross mobilizes its resources to ex- 
tend emergency relief and recovery aid to the victims of 
some 300 major disasters, while through the Red Cross 
chapters assistance is given to those who suffer in thou- 
sands of smaller catastrophes. The unusually serious dis- 
asters of the past two years, the increasing requirements of 
the essential Blood Program and the continuing need of 
Americans for first aid and water safety training—all add 
up to a difficult and costly job for the Red Cross. 

Overseas and within the Federal establishment in this 
country the Red Cross participates in the Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign but about half of the 3350 Red Cross 
chapters conduct independent March Campaigns. All 
Chapters use the month of March for educational cam- 
paigns to inform the public and to recruit blood donors 
and volunteers. 

Therefore, March will, as always, be Red Cross Month. 

As President of the United States and Honorary Chair- 
man of the American National Red Cross, I urge all 
civilian employees of the Federal Government and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to support the Red Cross to the 
fullest extent possible consistent with the local situation. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


Selective Service Regulations 


Announcement of Executive Order 11325 Prescribing 
Regulations Concerning Parole. January 30, 1967 


President Johnson today signed an Executive order 
prescribing new selective service regulations which would 
permit men convicted of violating the selective service law 
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to be paroled for active duty in the Armed Forces or 
assigned to appropriate civilian work. Similar regula- 
tions were in effect during World War II. 

Under the new procedures, a person convicted of violat- 
ing the selective service law may apply to the Attorney 
General for parole. 

An applicant must consent in writing to induction or to 
assignment to appropriate civilian work. If he consents 
to induction, he may then be paroled for induction for 
combat duty or—if his claim as a conscientious objector to 
combatant duty previously has been sustained—for non- 
combatant duty. 

An applicant who is a conscientious objector opposed 
on religious grounds to both combatant and noncombatant 
duty and who previously had refused to perform civilian 
work must consent to assignment to civilian work con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest in order to be eligible for parole. 

In each case, the Director of Selective Service will rec- 
ommend to the Attorney General for or against parole and, 
if parole is recommended, whether it shall be for com- 
batant or noncombatant service in the Armed Forces or 
for civilian work. 

If the Attorney General grants the parole for service 
in the Armed Forces, but the applicant is rejected because 
he does not meet physical, mental, or moral standards, he 
will be returned to a penal or correctional institution to 
complete the sentence originally imposed. 

A parolee under the new order who is discharged from 
the Armed Forces under other than honorable conditions, 
or one who fails or refuses to perform civilian service satis- 
factorily, will be returned to a penal or correctional in- 
stitution or to parole status to complete the sentence 
originally imposed. 


NOTE: For Executive Order 11325, see the following item. 


Selective Service Regulations 


Executive Order 11325. January 30, 1967 


Prescrisinc A New Part OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 
REGULATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as 
amended, I hereby prescribe the following Selective Serv- 
ice Regulations, which shall constitute Part 1643 of Chap- 
ter XVI of Title 32 of the Code of Federal Regulations: 


Part 1643—ParoLe 


Sec. 
1643.1 Parole—general. 
1643.2 Authority to grant parole. 


1643.3. Application for parole and recommendation of Director 
of Selective Service. 
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1643.4 Action upon recommendation or advice of the Director. 
1643.5 Induction of paroled registrant. 
1643.6 Reclassification of registrant. 


1643.7. Disposition of persons paroled who are not inducted into 
the Armed Forces. 


1643.8 Disposition of persons paroled who are inducted into the 
the Armed Forces and who are discharged under other 
than honorable conditions. 


1643.9 Disposition of persons paroled who are inducted into the 
Armed Forces and who are discharged under honorable 
conditions. 


1643.10 Parole for assignment to civilian work contributing to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. 

1643.11 Authority of the Attorney General to control parolees. 

1643.12 Application of general parole laws. 

1643.13 Functions of Board of Parole and other officials. 


1643.1 Parole—general. Any person required to 
register under the provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, and any proclama- 
tion of the President thereunder, who is convicted of a 
violation of any of the provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amended, or any 
rules or regulations prescribed thereunder, shall be eligible 
for release from custody on parole for service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or for civilian work contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest, in the manner and under the conditions provided 
for in the regulations in this part. 


1643.2 Authority to grant parole. In accordance 
with the procedures specified in Section 1643.3 and upon 
the recommendation of the Director of Selective Service, 
as authorized in Section 1643.4, the parole of a convicted 
person provided for in Section 1643.1 may be granted by 
the Attorney General if in his judgment it is compatible 
with the public interest and the enforcement of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. 
In recommending the parole of any such person, the 
Director of Selective Service shall also recommend 
whether he should be paroled (a) for induction into the 
Armed Forces of the United States, (b) for induction into 
the Armed Forces of the United States for noncombatant 
service, but only in cases in which the person’s claim for 
exemption from combatant service has been sustained in 
his latest classification on the merits by his local board or 
by the appeal board in the case of an appeal, or (c) sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 1643.10(a) of this part, 
for assignment to civilian work contributing to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, or interest in lieu of 
induction into the Armed Forces of the United States. If 
the parole is granted by the Attorney General, it shall 
conform to such recommendation. 

1643.3 Application for parole and recommendation 
of Director of Selective Service. (a) Any person who has 
been convicted of a violation described in Section 1643.1 
may apply to the Attorney General for parole. He shall 
submit with his application a consent in writing to induc- 
tion, or if he claims to be a conscientious objector to both 
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combatant and noncombatant service, shall execute a con- 
sent to assignment to civilian work contributing to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. 

(b) Ifthe Attorney General determines that the appli- 
cation for parole should receive consideration, he shall 
cause the applicant to be physically and mentally ex- 
amined in the light of Armed Forces induction standards 
and to be given an intelligence test. A written report shall 
be prepared setting forth the level of mental ability 
attained in the test. 

(c) The papers executed under Section 1642.31 and 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section, including the chest 
X-ray film and the report of serology, shall be transmitted 
to the Director of Selective Service by the Attorney Gen- 
eral with a request that the Director of Selective Service 
determine whether he will recommend the parole. 

1643.4 Action upon recommendation or advice of the 
Director. ‘The Director of Selective Service shall either 
recommend to the Attorney General that the registrant be 
paroled or shall advise the Attorney General that he does 
not recommend the parole of the registrant, and he shall 
forward the papers and chest X-ray film and report of 
serology referred to in Section 1643.3, together with a copy 
of his recommendation or advice, to the appropriate State 
Director of Selective Service for transmittal to the proper 
local board. 

1643.5 Induction of paroled registrant. (a) If the 
Attorney General grants parole to a registrant for induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces, or for induction into the 
Armed Forces for noncombatant service only, he shall 
send the local board a certified copy of an order suspend- 
ing parole supervision of the registrant during military 
service. 

(b) Upon receipt of the certified copy of the order 
suspending parole supervision, the local board shall pro- 
ceed to order the registrant to report for induction in the 
same manner as in the case of a delinquent registrant. 
Whenever the institution in which the registrant is con- 
fined is not located within the area over which his local 
board has jurisdiction, the registrant shall be transferred 
for induction, in the manner provided in Section 1632.10 
of this chapter, to the local board having jurisdiction of 
the area in which such institution is located. Arrange- 
ments shall be made by the Attorney General for the de- 
livery of the registrant to the examining and entrance 
station of the Armed Forces so that he may comply with 
the order to report for induction. 

(c) In addition to other records required to be for- 
warded by a local board in delivering a delinquent regis- 
trant, for each paroled registrant there shall be forwarded 
to the examining and entrance station of the Armed 
Forces: 

(1) the written consent of the registrant to induc- 
tion; 

(2) the certified copy of the order suspending parole 
supervision of the registrant during military 
service granted by the Attorney General; 








(3) acertified copy of a statement from the Director 
of Selective Service recommending such parole 
which will indicate whether the individual is 
paroled for induction into the Armed Forces 
for combatant or noncombatant service; 

(4) the report of the registrant’s intelligence test; 
(5) the original and three copies of the Report of 
Medical Examination (Standard Form 88) 
completely filled out by the examining physi- 
cian of the institution of custody; 
(6) the Report of Medical History (Standard 
Form 89); 
(7) Serology (Standard Form 514c) original and 
duplicate copy; and 
(8) the chest X-ray films which were completed by 
the institution physician. 
The Delivery List (SSS Form 261) should be separate 
from any other delivery list and should identify the regis- 
trants as paroled registrants. 


1643.6 Reclassification of registrant. The local 
board shall reopen the classification of a registrant who 
is granted a parole by the Attorney General and is de- 
livered for induction. If the registrant is inducted into 
the Armed Forces he shall be placed in Class I-C. If he 
is rejected at the induction station he shall be placed in 
the lowest class for which he is determined to be eligible 
under the provisions of Section 1623.2 of this chapter. 

1643.7 Disposition of persons paroled who are not 
inducted into the Armed Forces. Any person who, under 
the provisions of the regulations in this part, is granted a 
parole for service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States but is not actually inducted into such Forces shall 
be returned to a penal or correctional institution to 
complete the sentence originally imposed. 


1643.8 Disposition of persons paroled who are in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces and who are discharged 
under other than honorable conditions. Any person who 
is paroled for service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and who after induction into such Forces is dis- 
charged therefrom under other than honorable conditions 
(other than “honorable discharge” or “general dis- 
charge”’) shall, if there remains uncompleted any portion 
of the sentence originally imposed, be returned to a penal 
or correctional institution or to parole status as a civilian 
as may be determined in accordance with law. 


1643.9 Disposition of persons paroled who are in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces and who are discharged 
under honorable conditions. (a) Any person who is pa- 
roled for service in the Armed Forces of the United States 
and who, after induction and before completion of the 
service specified in the order granting the parole, is dis- 
charged from such Forces under honorable conditions 
(“honorable discharge” or “general discharge”) shall be 
permitted to remain on parole until the termination of 
his sentence subject to the provisions of law with respect 
to Federal prisoners on parole. 
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(b) Any person who is paroled for service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and who is inducted into such 
Forces and completes his period of service under honor- 
able conditions (“honorable discharge” or “general dis- 
charge”) as required by the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, shall be discharged from 
further confinement and supervision. 

1643.10 Parole for assignment to civilian work con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest. (a) No person shall be considered for parole 
for the purpose of assignment to civilian work contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest unless his conviction and incarceration resulted 
from his failure or refusal to perform civilian work ordered 
by his local board pursuant to Part 1660 of this chapter. 

(b) If the Attorney General grants a parole to a person 
for assignment to civilian work contributing to the main- 
tenance of the national health, safety, or interest, the At- 
torney General shall send to the local board a certified 
copy of his order paroling the registrant for such assign- 
ment. 

(c) Upon receipt of a certified copy of an order parol- 
ing a registrant for assignment to civilian work contrib- 
uting to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest, the local board shall determine what civilian work 
would be appropriate for him to perform and shall order 
him to perform that work in the manner provided in 
Section 1660.20 (a) and (b) of this chapter. 

(d) Any person paroled for assignment to civilian work 
contributing to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest, who fails or refuses to perform any such 
work satisfactorily, shall be reported by the Director of 
Selective Service to the Attorney General who may, in his 
discretion, revoke the parole of such person and return him 
to a penal or correctional institution to complete the sen- 
tence originally imposed with or without credit for the time 
spent on parole as the Attorney General may deem 
appropriate. 

1643.11 Authority of the Attorney General to control 
parolees. ‘The Attorney General may impose such terms 
and conditions as he may deem proper upon any person 
paroled under the provisions of this part. Paroles au- 
thorized by this part may be revoked at any time in the 
discretion of the Attorney General. In any such case the 
parolee shall be returned to the proper penal or correc- 
tional institution to complete the sentence originally 
imposed. 

1643.12 Application of general parole laws. Noth- 
ing in the regulations in this part shall be construed to limit 
or restrict the application of the parole provisions con- 
tained in Title 18 of the United States Code. 

1643.13 Functions of Board of Parole and other offi- 
cials. References in the regulations in this part to the 
Attorney General shall be construed to refer to the Board 
of Parole or to other officers or employees of the Depart- 
ment of Justice insofar as such references involve func- 
tions vested by statute in, or delegated by the Attorney 
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General to, the Board of Parole or other officers or em- 
ployees of the Department of Justice. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 30, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:28 a.m., 
January 31, 1967] 


U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Governmental Affairs Seminar Group 


The President’s Remarks to the Group in the 
Cabinet Room. January 31, 1967 


President Bill Suttle and distinguished young guests: 

It is a great pleasure for me to welcome you—even 
though tardily—to the White House. 

I am quite interested in your dedication to public 
service. I am especially interested that you chose for 
your seminar this year the subject of the city and your 
future. 

I don’t think there is a subject in America that is more 
appropriate or more important at this time. So your 
decision has been a good one. 

What do we have to do about it? What are we going 
to do about it? Is it another resolution? Is it another 
designation? 

I hope not. Our principal responsibility now is to 
catch up and to make up for years of urban neglect in 
this country. We have tolerated and endured slums and 
unlivable conditions in our cities that must now be 
eliminated. Urban blight must be corrected. 

As I said yesterday in my message to the Congress and 
to the country—I would hope that some of you might 
have a chance to read it and digest it—we have to end 
pollution. And, as I will say before many weeks go by, 
we must try to do everything we can to arrest crime in 
this country and to stop violence in our streets. 

We all know—and no one knows more than the 
President—that these things cannot be done by the 
Federal Government alone. Sometimes even when we 
attempt to enlist assistance, we irritate those whom we 
want to enlist. 

We know that you young people, who have come here 
on your own volition today, are among the natural 
leaders of the United States of America and among our 
most important, because the majority of our population 
is going to be in your age group. 

We know that you have great influence, if you want 
to use it, on your local government, as well as your 
national government. That is one reason why I am so 
happy that you would manifest an interest in urban 
problems. 
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Many of our legislative actions of the last few years 
have had too little local interest. We have been 
searching, ever since I have been President, to find some 
way to provide incentives, to stimulate interest, and do 
something about our housing problem in our cities, and 
we are experimenting. 

But in our rent supplement legislation, the Government 
got off to a very poor start, because the general theme was 
that “you think the Government ought to pay your rent 
for you.” 

That wasn’t it at all, but instead of Government going 
out and building public housing, that they already had 
limitations on, what new plan could we work out where 
a head of a large family could take what he was supposed 
to put for rent. Most of them think 20 percent is enough. 
We say 25 percent. This is where you pay a fourth of 
what you make for rent and then if your rent is much more 
than that, how can you make up the difference to take 
care of eight or ten children and let them live in a place 
where the rats won’t bite on their ears at night. 

And how can you get private industry to build these 
places? Well, we pulled them all together under rent 
supplement. We are trying to see if that won’t work. 
If it doesn’t, it will only involve a few million dollars, $15, 
$20, $30, $50 million. If it does work, it will be one of 
the solutions to one of the biggest problems we have of 
housing of our people in the urban centers of America. 

The same thing is true with our model cities program. 
We submitted a $5 billion program over a few years, but 
Congress cut it to $2 billion. We had only a few million 
dollars for our planning. But in the budget this year, we 
have $400 million. Admittedly, you have to learn to 
crawl before you walk, and walk before you can run. 

There are people who think we could spend $500 billion 
to remake our cities. We could and some day we should. 
We can’t do it all at once. What we are trying to do is 
ask for $400 million. 

We have a budget that is far above $100 billion. _ It is 
$135 billion and we are spending $400 million. 

That program only carried by four or five votes—before 
the election. That is why it is important. If you are 
interested in urban problems and if you want to do some- 
thing about them, if you could visualize the day when 
you and your children may be growing up in a rat-infested 
tenement and you want to do some planning, renovating, 
cleaning up, and have some model cities—now is the time 
to do it. 

These are very small steps. You are still crawling. 
But if you will, you can crawl right up to that Capitol 
and help us pass that appropriation bill this year. There 
are a lot of people who would like to kill it. That means 
we stay right where we are for a while longer. 

I hope you will go back home and give serious thought 
to how we can get more effective business involvement in 
such activities as the war on slums and the war on poverty 
that is trying so much to rid us of our poor. 
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We have made progress. We are going to take several 
million out of the poverty level with our social security bill 
this year, our older American legislation this year, our 
help for veterans—the message I sent up today. 

But it is going to take years to ever have the kind of 
a society that we want. I would ask you to set up your 
study teams in your local chapters, analyze what is being 
done, and then tell us how it can be done better. With 
your help I think we can do this job. I think we can do 
it more easily. I think we can do it cheaper. I think 
we can do it more quickly. 

Our needs are very great, but look at our resources. 
We are the richest nation in the world. We have more 
people employed at better wages. We are doing better 
than we ever were. If we can’t face up to these kinds of 
problems in this kind of prosperity, it is unthinkable to 
think what would happen if we went back to the early 
thirties. 

The real problem is to bring the leadership of this 
Nation together. I think the experience and talent to do 
that exists right here in this room. So keep your hand 
at a business whose profits are measured in human health, 
human happiness, and human dignity. 

I have just been talking to a Senator about the 500,000 
men in the submarines, in the air, in the marshes, in the 
rice paddies of Southeast Asia, in the Navy ships and 
carriers. Every one of those mer. are willing to give an 
arm or a leg or their life for you and your freedom. 

While they are doing it out there, what are you going 
to do here at home? You can feel sorry for yourself. 
You can think you are mistreated. You can become 
worried and frustrated and cry about conditions, or you 
can do the job for them here that they are doing for 
you there. 

I don’t know a greater group in America to do it than 
the young members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
So get with it. You are a go-go outfit. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:38 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. As printed, his remarks follow the text of the 
White House press release. 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Thomas C. 
McGrath as General Counsel. January 31, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Thomas C. McGrath, Jr., of New Jersey, to 
be General Counsel of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. This appointment requires Senate 
confirmation. The salary is $27,000 per year. 

As General Counsel, McGrath will serve as the chief 
legal adviser to HUD Secretary Weaver and will super- 
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vise a large legal staff. He will also have heavy responsi- 
bilities in the area of liaison with the Congress on the 
Department’s legislative program. 

McGrath, 39, was born in Philadelphia on April 22, 
1927. He attended the University of Notre Dame and 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1950, 
During World War II he served in the Navy as an en- 
listed man. Following his graduation from Annapolis, 
McGrath served as a naval officer until 1954. He at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania Law School and 
received the LL.B. degree in 1957. While attending law 
school McGrath was employed as an electronics engineer 
in Philadelphia. 

Upon his graduation from law school and his admis- 
sion to the Pennsylvania Bar in 1957, Mr. McGrath 
joined the Philadelphia law firm of Dechart, Price and 
Rhoads, and he engaged in the general practice of law 
with this firm until 1963. In that year he was admitted 
to the New Jersey Bar and in 1964 became a partner in 
the Atlantic City, N.J., law firm of McGahan and Mc- 
Grath. He continues today as a partner in this firm. In 
1964, Mr. McGrath was a law clerk in the Office of the 
New Jersey Attorney General and was elected to the 89th 
Congress, representing the Second District of New Jersey. 
He was assigned to the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries 


Announcement of Appointment of Six Members. 
January 31, 1967 


The National Advisory Commission on Libraries was 
brought up to full strength today with the appointment 
of five new members and one additional member to re- 
place Theodore Waller of New York who has resigned. 

The President created the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Libraries under an Executive order which he 
signed on September 2, 1966. ‘The Commission is com- 
posed of 20 members but only 15 were originally named. 

In announcing the new appointments, the President 
has provided the Commission with expert advice from 
large municipal public libraries, State libraries, the public 
school libraries, and law libraries. 

The new members named by the President are: 
Emerson GREENAWAY, director of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
Freperick H. Burkuarpt, president, American Council of 

Learned Societies, New York City 
Mrs. Merttn Moore, State Department of Education, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Dan M. Lacy, vice president, McGraw-Hill, and former director 
of the American Book Publishers Council, New York _ 
Marian G. Gatiacuer, law librarian, University of Washington 

School of Law 


Mrs. Mixprep T. Frary, superintendent of elementary libraries, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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United States Aeronautics and Space 
Activities, 1966 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
His Annual Report. January 31, 1967 


The President today transmitted to the Congress his 
annual report on this country’s aeronautics and space 
activities for the year 1966. 

The report informs the Congress that the United 
States National Space Program exceeded previous years’ 
records as it reached new heights of accomplishment and 
excellence. During the year, 100 spacecraft were put 
into orbit or launched on escape missions. This is the 
largest number ever successfully launched by any nation 
in an equal period of time. 

The Gemini program was completed with a mag- 
nificent record, and practical steps were taken in our 
steady progress toward useful manned flight, including 
manned round trips to the moon. During the year also, 
thousands of excellent pictures were taken from space; 
increased space capabilities contributed to our national 
security, and substantial progress was made in inter- 
national cooperation in space matters, particularly with 
the accomplishment of the United Nations Space Treaty. 

The National Space Program continued to produce to 
the taxpayers significant returns on their investment, and 
the knowledge gained from the program has created great 
potential for the solution of serious economic and social 
problems on earth. 

The budget request for activities in the National Space 
Program for FY 1968 is estimated at $7.123 billion, or 
about 5.2 percent increase over what was appropriated 
for such purposes in FY 1967. 

Following is the text of the President’s letter trans- 
mitting the report to the Congress: 





To the Congress of the United States: 

America’s space and aeronautics programs made bril- 
liant progress in 1966. We developed our equipment 
and refined our knowledge to bring travel and exploration 
beyond earth’s atmosphere measurably closer. And we 
played a major part in preparing for the peaceful use of 
outer space. 
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In December the United Nations, following this coun- 
try’s lead, reached agreement on the Outer Space Treaty. 
At that time I said it had “historical significance for the 
new age of space exploration.” It bars weapons of mass 
destruction from space. It restricts military activities on 
celestial bodies. It guarantees access to all areas by all 
nations. 

GEMINI manned missions were completed with a final 
record of constructive and dramatic achievement. Our 
astronauts spent more than 1,900 pilot hours in orbit. 
They performed pioneering rendezvous and docking ex- 
periments. They “walked” in space outside their vehicles 
for about 12 hours. 

We orbited a total of 95 spacecraft around the earth 
and sent five others on escape flights, a record number of 
successful launches for the period. We launched weather 
satellites, communications satellites, and orbiting observa- 
tories. We performed solar experiments and took hun- 
dreds of pictures of the moon from LUNAR ORBITERS. 
SuRVEYoR I landed gently on the moon and then returned 
over 11,000 pictures of its surroundings for scientific 
examination. 

Major progress was made during the year on the 
APOLLO-SATURN Moon program and the MANNED ORBIT- 
ING LABORATORY. 

These accomplishments—and the promise of more to 
come—are the fruits of the greatest concerted effort ever 
undertaken by any nation to advance human knowledge 
and activity. Space, so recently a mystery, now affects 
and benefits the lives of all Americans. 

Our national investment in space has stimulated the 
invention and manufacture of a flood of new products. 
Our new knowledge has made us more secure as a Nation 
and more effective as leaders in the search for peace. 
This knowledge is hastening the ultimate solution of social 
and economic problems that combined to obstruct peace. 

It is with pride and pleasure that I transmit this 
record of achievement to you the members of Congress. 
Without your support, no achievement would be possible. 


Lynvon B. JoHNson 
The White House 
January 31, 1967 
NOTE: Copies of the “Report to the Congress from the President 


of the United States: United States Aeronautics and Space Activi- 
ties, 1966” (171 pp.), were made available with the press release. 
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AMERICA’S SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 
The President’s Message to the Congress. January 31,1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On July 28, 1943, in a fireside chat on the progress of the war and 
plans for peace, President Franklin D. Roosevelt told the nation: 

“.. . the members of the armed forces have been compelled to 
make greater sacrifices than the rest of us .. . they are entitled 
to definite action to take care of their special problems.” 

America has taken that “definite action.” It has responded to the 
needs of the men and women who have carried the banner of liberty in 
time of danger. 

We have not forgotten the veterans of past wars. At Belleau Wood 
and Chateau Thierry, at Normandy and Midway and at Heartbreak 
Ridge, these brave men earned an honored place in history. Their sacri- 
fices have brought greater justice and decency to the world. 

Today, the members of our Armed Forces are again fighting and giv- 
ing their lives in the defense of freedom. It is essential that we convey to 
them—and to all Americans—our full recognition and gratitude for their 
service in Vietnam and in other troubled areas of the world. 

Never have we had more cause to be proud of our Armed Forces. 
When I visited Cam Ranh Bay last October, I could see that the morale 
of our men was high for they are determined to succeed. General William 
Westmoreland, their commander, told me that our troops were the finest 
the United States had ever placed in the field. We must take “definite 
action” for them. 

Many civilian employees of the Federal Government are also work- 
ing in the villages of South Vietnam, providing the help that a young na- 
tion must have to grow and become strong. These employees are exposed 
to the hazards and dangers of a war which has no front line. We must also 
extend special benefits to them. 


I. 
SERVIGEMEN AND VETERANS 


In the past two years, you in the Congress have enacted and I have 
signed a series of measures to help honor our commitment to Americans 
now serving or recently separated from the Armed Forces: 

—Two military pay raises since August 1965, an average increase 
of 13.6 per cent. 

—A new cold war “G.I. Bill” to speed the readjustment of return- 
ing servicemen through new education, training, medical and 
home loan benefits. 

—An increase in hostile fire pay. 

—A comprchensive “military medicare” program. 

—A $10,000 servicemen’s group life insurance program. 

—A 10% average increase in disability compensation and en- 
larged benefits for surviving children and dependent parents of 
those who died as a result of a service-connected injury. 

We must now take additional steps to fulfill our obligations to those 
who have borne the cost of conflict in the cause of liberty. 
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I propose the Vietnam Conflict Servicemen and Veterans Act of 
1967. This important legislation has six major objectives: 

First, to remove the inequities in the treatment of veterans of the 
present conflict in Vietnam. 

Second, to enlarge the opportunities for educationally disadvantaged 
veterans. 

Third, to expand educational allowances under the G.I. Bill. 

Fourth, to increase the amount of Servicemen’s Group Life 
Insurance. 

Fifth, to increase the pensions now received by 1.4 million disabled 
veterans, widows and dependents. 

Sixth, to make certain that no veteran’s pension will be reduced as a 
result of increases in Federal retirement benefits, such as social security. 


EQUAL BENEFITS FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 


Veterans of the Vietnam conflict should receive benefits comparable 
to those granted to their comrades of World War I, II and Korea. Prior 
legislation has equalized many of the benefits. But, because of certain 
gaps in the law, today’s veteran, his family and his children are ineligible 
for a number of benefits other war veterans receive. 

It is only right that these loopholes be closed. It is a matter of simple 
fairness that the veteran of the Mekong Delta and Chu Lai be placed on 
a par with the veteran of Pork Chop Hill and Iwo Jima. The Senate 
passed—and my Administration supported—such a measure last year. 

I recommend that the following benefits be extended to veterans who 
have served on or after August 5, 1964: 

—Disability compensation at full wartime rates for all veterans. 
—Disability pensions for veterans and death pensions for widows 
and children. 
—S pecial medical care benefits, including medicines and drugs for 
severely disabled veterans on the pension rolls. 
} —$1600 toward the purchase of an automobile by veterans with 
special disabilities. 





j 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE VETERAN 


Since last June, when the new G.I. Bill went into effect, more than 
500,000 veterans have applied for education and training benefits. ‘Thou- 
sands more are signing up each week. Today, over one quarter of a mil- 
lion returning servicemen and women are preparing for the future and 
learning new skills in universities, colleges, and technical and vocational 
schools across the Nation. By the end of Fiscal 1968, this number will 
\ increase to more than 500,000. 

While the new G.I. Bill is less than a year old—and an outstanding 
success—we can still work to extend and improve it. 

Even today, some 20 per cent of those separated from the Armed 
Forces each year—about 100,000 young men—have not completed high 
school. Many of these young veterans have the ability and desire to 
better themselves. All too often, they lack the financial means to com- 
plete their high school education and enter college. 


As a nation, we cannot afford to neglect this valuable manpower 
resource. 
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The present G.I. Bill makes no special provision for a returning serv- 
iceman who needs to finish high school or take a “refresher course” before 
he can enter college. In fact, it works in just the opposite way. For each 
month the veteran pursues a high school education under the G.I. Bill, he 
loses a month of eligibility for college benefits under the law. 

This situation must be changed. I recommend legislation to provide 
full G.I. Bill payments to educationally disadvantaged veterans so that 
they can complete high school without losing their eligibility for follow-on 
college benefits. 

We are taking a further step. In recent months, thousands of men 
who have been rejected for military service because of insufficient educa- 
tional achievement are being accepted. 40,000 men will enter the service 
in the first year of this new program, and 100,000 each year thereafter. 
Its purpose is to provide the intensive training needed to make these young 
men good soldiers. Upon the completion of their military service, they 
will be better educated and equipped to play productive and useful roles 
as citizens. 

I am directing the Secretary of Defense to find new ways to improve 
this program. 

The time has also come to increase the educational assistance allow- 
ance under the G.I. Bill. A single veteran pursuing a full-time course 
receives $100 a month to help him finance his education. This amount 
is less than the $130 a month paid to the child of a deceased or disabled 
veteran who may be taking the same courses at the same school. 

The veteran going to school is usually older and may bear heavier 
responsibilities. I recommend an increase in the monthly educational as- 
sistance allowance under the G.I. Bill from $100 monthly to $130 for a 
veteran. 

In accord with the present scale of benefits, a married veteran 
with children receives $150 monthly under the G.I. Bill, regardless of the 
number of children he has. To help veterans with families who wish to 
continue a full-time educational program, I recommend that the monthly 
payment be increased by $10 a month for the second child and a $10. a 
month for each additional child. 

These increases in the educational assistance allowance will benefit 
the more than 250,000 veterans now enrolled in schools under the G.I. 
Bill. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


There can never be adequate compensation for those who suffer the 
loss of a loved one on the field of battle. Wecan, however, help ease their 
financial burden in time of sorrow. Through a combination of Social Se- 
curity, dependency and indemnity compensation, and other benefits they 
are being relieved of much of the economic hardship. 

In addition, the 89th Congress enacted a Group Life Insurance Pro- 
gram for servicemen. Under this law, a member of the Armed Forces 
may purchase up to $10,000 in life insurance. The government pays a 
large part of the cost. 

With the outstanding cooperation of the Nation’s insurance firms, 
this program has worked smoothly and effectively. 

We should now raise the limits of coverage. This will provide a fur- 
ther career incentive for the men and women of the Armed Forces as well 
as added protection for their loved ones. 
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I recommend an increase in the amount of available Serviceman’s 
Group Life Insurance, from a maximum of $10,000 to a minimum of 
$12,000—with higher amounts scaled to the pay of the servtceman—up 
to a maximum of $30,000. 

This proposal would carry out a recommendation of the Cabinet 
Committee on Federal Retirement Systems. It is in line with the general 
principle that the amount of Group Life Insurance should be geared to 
the amount of salary earned. It will provide a substantial amount of in- 
surance for all members of the Armed Forces. And it will permit service- 
men returning to civilian life to continue the insurance at prevailing com- 
mercial rates, without regard to their physical condition. 


VETERANS OF PAST WARS 


The legislation I have proposed above primarily reflects the public 
concern for the welfare of veterans of the Vietnam conflict. But this Ad- 
ministration has not forgotten the veterans, dependents, and survivors of 
earlier wars. 

Today, there are about 94 million Americans who fall into this cate- 
gory—almost one out of every two persons in the Nation. 

The last several years have witnessed dramatic improvements in the 
range and quality of services and benefits available to our veterans and 
their families. 

I have asked for and Congress has approved veterans’ appropriation 
increases of $300 million each year for the past three years. Except for 
the two years immediately after World War II, my veterans budget for 
fiscal 1968 of $6.7 billion is the highest in history. 

Those programs for veterans and their families which have been 
expanded include: 

—a 10% increase in pensions 
—a 30% increase in subsistence allowance for veterans receiving 
vocational rehabilitation training 

We are also providing the best medical care a grateful and com- 
passionate nation can offer. 

Last year more than 740,000 sick and disabled veterans were patients 
at VA hospitals. Four new hospitals have been opened in the past two 
years. Five more are scheduled to be completed within the next eight 
months. With the modernization of six additional hospitals, over 15,000 
new beds will be added for disabled veterans during the coming year. 


Special medical research is also being pursued in pioneering areas 
such as organ transplant, chronic lung disease and dramatically new 
methods of fitting artificial limbs. This year I have asked for over $46 
million to support this vital work. 


Nor have we forgotten the veteran who because of disability and age 
may be in needy circumstances. 


We are helping to meet their needs through wide-ranging improve- 
ments in the Social Security, Senior Citizens, Education, Health, and 
Children’s Programs. I have already submitted a number of those rec- 
ommendations to the 90th Congress. I will submit others shortly. 

Although many of these new proposals will have an important rela- 


tionship to programs for veterans and their survivors it is important that 
we do more. 
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To help meet today’s cost of living, we should raise the standard of 
living for disabled veterans, and the widows and other dependents of 
deceased veterans receiving pensions. 

I propose, effective July 1,1967,a5.4 percent increase in the pensions 
of 1.4 million veterans, widows and dependents. 

Last week I proposed to Congress a 20 percent overall increase in 
social security payments—representing the greatest increase in benefits 
since the Act was passed in 1935. Although these increases will benefit 
millions of older Americans, we must make certain they do not adversely 
affect the pensions paid to those veterans and dependents who are eligible 
for both benefits. 

Accordingly, I propose that the Congress enact the necessary safe- 
guards to assure that no veteran will have his pension reduced as a result 
of increases in Federal retirement benefits, such as social security. 


A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF COMPENSATION, PENSION AND OTHER 
VETERANS BENEFITS 


The proposals I have outlined will, I believe, strengthen our veteran’s 
programs. But we must assure the continuing soundness of these 
programs. 

I am directing the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, in consultation 
with leading veterans groups, to conduct a comprehensive study of the 
pension, compensation and benefits system for veterans, their families and 
their survivors. I have asked him to recommend to me by January 1968 
proposals to assure that our tax dollars are being utilized most wisely and 
that our Government is meeting fully its responsibilities to all those to 
whom we owe so much. 


II. 


CIvILIANS SERVING IN VIETNAM 


Among those engaged in the effort to preserve freedom in Southeast 
Asia are civilian employees of agencies such as the Department of De- 
fense, Department of State, Agency for International Development and 
United States Information Agency. 

There are no front lines in Vietnam. These employees are frequently 
exposed to hazardous conditions. They have suffered terrorist attacks 
in hamlets, villages, and even in the larger cities. Despite their status as 
civilians, many have been killed, seriously wounded, or reported missing. 

The laws now governing Federal civilian employment in overseas 
areas has not kept pace with the times. Civilians who risk their lives in 
the service of their country are entitled to special benefits. 

I recommend that the Congress enact legislation to: 

—Increase the salary differential for service at hazardous duty 
posts. 

—Allow medical benefits to continue beyond the date of his sep- 
aration for an employee who has been injured or become ill 
while serving in a hostile area. 

—Extend similar medical benefits to the employee’s family after 
his separation or death. 

—Allow special travel expenses for employees after long service in 
hazardous areas, so they can be reunited with their families. 

—Authorize up to one year’s absence without charge to leave as 
a result of injury or illness due to hostile action. 
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I have outlined a program shaped to meet the needs of America’s 
servicemen and veterans. 

No act of Government, and no legislative proposal can ever repay the 
Nation’s debt to these brave men. 

They are away from their families and loved ones, serving the cause 
of liberty. They serve us all silently and well. And this grateful nation 
is in their hands. Whether in a patrol along the wall in Berlin, or walking 
the 38th parallel, or in the air on a SAC alert, or in a nuclear submarine 
beneath the seas or on a sweep through a rice paddy in South Vietnam, 
their mission is freedom and their cause is just. 

The measures I propose in some small way serve notice to these Amer- 
icans—in and out of uniform—that we will never let them down. The 
Congress, the Executive Branch and the American people have accepted 
that obligation of honor to those who have fought and continue to fight 





in the defense of freedom. 


The Congress, I believe, will want to consider and promptly enact 


this legislation. 


The White House 
January 31, 1967 


Lynvon B. JoHNsoNn 





America’s Servicemen and Veterans 


The President’s Remarks in Connection With His 
Message to the Congress, Recorded for Radio and 
Television. January 31, 1967 


I have today submitted to the Congress six major pro- 
posals to meet the special needs of America’s servicemen 
and veterans. 

I have proposed : 

First, to remove the inequities in the treatment of our 
Vietnam veterans. 

Second, to enlarge the opportunities for educationally 
disadvantaged veterans—in order to allow them to com- 
plete high school without using up their credits under 
the GI bill. 

Third, to raise minimum educational allowances under 
the GI bill from $100 a month to $130 a month. 

Fourth, to increase the maximum amount of Service- 
men’s Group Life Insurance from $10,000 to $30,000 
maximum, 

Fifth, to increase by 5.4 percent the pensions that are 
now received by 1.4 million disabled veterans, widows, 
and dependents. 

Sixth, to make certain that those who receive veteran’s 
pensions will benefit from increases in Federal retirement 
benefits, such as I have proposed in the social security 
message, earlier this year. 

We know that no act of Government can ever repay 
our debt to the men and the women wholhave served 
their nation in an hour of need. 


But with these benefits that I have recommended, we 
can assure them that we do not intend to ever let them 
down in their hour of need. 


National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children 


Announcement of the Second Annual Report to the 
President and to the Congress. January 31, 1967 


The President received today the second annual report 
of the National Advisory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children. The report reviews two years 
of educational programs for poor children conducted un- 
der title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

The report, which is required annually under provisions 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, has also 
been submitted to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House. 

Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, president of the University of 
Minnesota, is Chairman of the Commission. Other 
members are: 

Louis BRUNO, superintendent of public instruction, State of Wash- 
ington 
Joun H. Fiscuer, president, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Epwarp B. Haniry, representative, Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Frank E. Karetsen, Karelsen & Karelsen, New York, N.Y. 

EvizaBetu D. Koontz, president, department of classroom teachers, 
National Education Association 

Mivprep L. Litue, justice, District Court of Appeal, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Siwney P. Mar anp, Jr., superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Victor G. Revutuer, director of education programs, United Auto 
Workers 

Joseru Rosen, principal, Houland Elementary School, Chicago, Til. 

Hon. Terry SANForD, Raleigh, N.C. 

Ratpu W. Ty er, director, Center for Advanced Study in Behav- 
ioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 


NoTE: The report of the National Advisory Council on the Educa- 
tion of Disadvantaged Children (19 pp., processed) was made avail- 
able with the announcement. 


Advisor for National Capital Affairs 


Announcement of Appointment of Stephen J. Pollak. 
January 31, 1967 


President Johnson today appointed Stephen J. Pollak, 
a 38-year old Washington lawyer, as his Advisor for Na- 
tional Capital Affairs. 

Mr. Pollak succeeds Charles A. Horsky, who has been 
the President’s advisor on District of Columbia affairs 
since September 4, 1962. 

In addition to work on District matters, Mr. Pollak will 
handle a wide range of national urban affairs, working 
with Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
Robert Weaver. 

Mr. Pollak has served since March 1965 in the Civil 
Rights Division, Department of Justice. In that capacity 
he has presented a great many civil rights cases and played 
an important role in working on the President’s civil rights 
programs. 

Mr. Pollak graduated cum laude from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1950 with an A.B. He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year. 

In 1950, Mr. Pollak joined the U.S. Navy and served as 
the deck officer of a destroyer patrolling the waters off 
Korea during the conflict there. He was discharged from 
the Navy in 1953 as a lieutenant (junior grade) and 
entered Yale Law School. 

While at Yale Law School, Mr. Pollak compiled a dis- 
tinguished record. He was the managing editor of the 
Law Journal, a member of the Order of Coif (an honor 
society for law students) and, in his second year at Yale, 
received the Jewitt Prize for the highest grades. After 
graduating from Yale in 1956 with an LL.B. (cum laude), 
Mr. Pollak began his practice of law with the Washington 
firm of Covington and Burling. In November 1961 he 
joined the Justice Department as an assistant to Solicitor 
General Archibald Cox and represented the Government 
in important litigation for the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Pollak became the Legal Counsel for the Presi- 
dent’s task force developing the War Against Poverty 
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program. He played an instrumental role in shaping this 
vital legislation. In October 1964 he became the Office 
of Economic Opportunity’s first Deputy General Counsel, 
In March 1965 he assumed his current position as first 
assistant in the Civil Rights Division at the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. Pollak was the president of the Washington Plan. 
ning and Housing Association from 1965 to 1966. He 
served as the chairman of the Association’s Urban Re- 
newal Committee from 1961 to 1965. 

He is a member of the Illinois, District of Columbia, 
various Federal courts, and Supreme Court bars. He has 
lived in Washington 1012 years. 

A resident of the District of Columbia, Mr. Pollak lives 
at 3314 Newark Street, NW. He is married to the former 
Ruth Barbara Scheinfeld and has four children: Linda, 
12; David, 11; Roger, 7; and Eve, 5. 


Anticrime Programs for the 
District of Columbia 


The President’s Letter to Robert C. Baker, Chairman, 
Washington, D.C., Clearing House Association. 
January 31, 1967 


Dear Mr. Baker: 


The letter from the Washington Clearing House Asso- 
ciation is a welcome indication that responsible groups in 
the community share my concern about the crime situation 
in the District of Columbia. 

As I said in my message to Congress on January 25, 
transmitting the budget for the District, it is apparent that 
the efforts we have taken up to now to deal with this prob- 
lem are not adequate. That is not to say that they are not 
considerable and have not been useful. The increase in 
police salaries has materially reduced the resignations of 
experienced officers and helped with the recruitment of 
new ones, Grants to the Police Department under the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act have provided the police 
with more mobility, better communications and a variety 
of other technical aids. Creation of the Roving Tactical 
Force has helped to hold down street crimes. Concen- 
trated efforts, assisted by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, have succeeded in reducing the number of 
juvenile crimes for the year ending last July 1 below the 
previous year for the first time in many years. Finally, 
the Commission on Crime in the District of Columbia 
which I appointed has provided a program for the coordi- 
nated attack on crime that we so badly needed. 

Nevertheless, we must domore. As you correctly point 


out, it will be expensive, both for the short-range measures 
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and for the longer-range progress on which our ultimate 
success depends. My budget message to the Congress of 
January 25 indicates the magnitude of those costs, and 
includes my recommendations for an increase in the Fed- 
eral payment, as you suggest. 

As soon as funds are available, some things can be done. 
For example, I propose a further increase in police salaries 
to expedite the efforts of the police to secure their full 
quota of men, and to get even better men in the process. 
We can provide additional civilians to man new police 
facilities and to relieve police from clerical and other civil- 
jan-type duties. We can complete the program of expan- 
sion and modernization of the police communication 
system. We can further increase police mobility with 
additional automobiles. 

In addition, my budget message proposes major in- 
creases in funds for other programs, both in areas such as 
education where improvements are essential to any ulti- 
mate success, and in projects that have an immediate 
impact. The message recommends an increase in the 
number of Roving Leaders to work with youth gangs and 
delinquency-prone juveniles. It proposes additional staff 
for the Juvenile Court, and general strengthening of court 
services. ‘The budget also includes funds to provide the 
physical facilities that the District police and correctional 
agencies so badly need. Planning funds are included for 
a modern detention and diagnostic facilities to replace the 
antiquated D.C. Jail and the inadequate and overcrowded 
Receiving Home. Construction funds are included to 
build a new police training facility at Blue Plains. 

In some areas, legislation is necessary. I am preparing 
and will shortly transmit to the Congress my recommenda- 
tions for a number of changes in criminal law and criminal 
procedure that will strengthen both the police and the 
general administration of criminal justice in the District. 
I am also expecting to have recommendations from the 
District Judicial Council on the needs of the courts, which 
are critical. They will be the basis for further legislative 
proposals in that area. 

These improvements that can be made without either 
appropriations or legislation are being made. Immedi- 
ately following the first series of recommendations by the 
D.C. Crime Commission regarding the Police Depart- 
ment, the Commissioners and the Department took action. 
I have made it clear that I expect action on these recom- 
mendations, and on similar recommendations now avail- 
able from the Commission regarding other parts of the 
District government, to be a matter of the highest priority. 

One essential element cannot be supplied by govern- 
ment—the cooperation of the community, with the police 
and in support of the appropriations and other measures 
which are necessary for an effective anti-crime program. 
I shall be counting on the support of the Clearing House 
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Association, and I hope that your example will rally others 
to the same position you have taken. 
Sincerely, 
Lynpvon B. JoHNsoN 


[Mr. Robert C. Baker, Chairman, The Washington, D.C., Clearing 
House Association, 613 15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005] 


Note: A full page advertisement, containing a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the letter from the Washington Clearing House Association, 
dated January 25, 1967, was published in Washington newspapers 
on January 31. 


Portrait of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


The President’s Remarks at the Reception for 
Acceptance of the Portrait. January 31,1967 


Mrs. James Halsted, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., John 
Roosevelt, Madame Shoumatoff, members of the Roose- 
velt family, and friends of President Roosevelt: 

The Presidency is a hazardous duty job—and I have 
learned recently that danger can lurk in unsuspected 
places: portrait-unveilings, for example. 

But I am glad to join all of you for this one. Because 
it gives me an opportunity to speak not as a judge of 
painting, but as a judge of men. 

I was a proud friend and follower of President 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

For me, and for millions of others, any likeness of this 
man is an inspiration. 

His face and his voice became symbols, in that other 
time of testing, of man’s power to overcome. 

President Roosevelt overcame a sheltered and privileged 
background to become a friend of the simple and the poor 
and the forgotten. 


He overcame great personal tragedy and great pain— 
which was with him all the time—to become a living 
example of zest, courage, bravery, and vitality. 

And he was even much more than all of these. _Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was a political leader of the first rank, 
whose political skill led his countrymen to recovery from 
depression and victory in war. 

As Mrs. Johnson was speaking, I was looking over this 
group. I saw a distinguished and colorful face of a man 
who is now a Member of the House of Representatives, 
who was formerly on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

At one period, in the darkest days just prior to World 
War II, I think his was the only voice on that committee 
that spoke the thoughts of President Roosevelt. But he 
spoke them eloquently and he spoke them courageously, 
even though alone. His name wasn’t called, but I want 
him to stand, too—Claude Pepper of Florida. 

I was a new congressional secretary in March 1933 
when President Roosevelt mounted the platform and that 
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day quoted from Proverbs: “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” 

The people he spoke to then believed that their nation 
had come to a dead end. One out of every four Ameri- 
cans in that period was without work, with no job. A 
few months before, the bonus marchers had been chased 
away from Pennsylvania Avenue to the Anacostia flats. 

President Roosevelt gave them hope—and he also gave 
them progress. 

He knew that leadership requires not only vision but 
the skill to move men and to build institutions. And like 
every one of our great Presidents, President Roosevelt was 
a great politician. He proved again and again that poli- 
tics—scorned by so many—is an honorable calling. 

For his efforts, he won the admiration of most men. 
But he suffered the abuse of many. Ever since his day, 
his successors have found encouragement in remembering 
how many doubters plagued “that man in the White 
House.” He endured them cheerfully for more years 
than any other President has ever spent in this house. 

“One day,” President Roosevelt said, “a generation 
may possess this land, blessed beyond anything we now 
know; blessed with those things, material and spiritual, 
that make a man’s life more abundant.” 

Well, we are richer in those things now than we were 
in his day. But we have not stopped working. 

This painting will—as long as I am President-——hang 
in my office where I can see it and where I need it. I 
hope that all who view it there will see in it eternal evi- 
dence that times of trial can bring out the best in men— 
and can bring out the best in nations. 

This is somewhat of a homecoming for me. If I may, 
I am going to take off early this afternoon and visit with 
all of you, too many names to call, but all to whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt meant as much as he did to us. 

Mrs. Johnson and I are so glad that you could come 
and be here with us on this occasion. We do so much 
thank you, Madame, because this is a portrait that I like. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:50 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 

The portrait of President Roosevelt was painted by Madame 
Elizabeth Shoumatoff and was her gift to the White House. 

Mrs. James Halsted, to whom the President referred in his salu- 
tation, is Anna Roosevelt Halsted, daughter of President Roosevelt. 


San Rafael Wilderness, Los 
Padres National Forest 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House Proposing Inclusion of 
Lands in the National Wilderness Preservation System. 
February 1, 1967 


Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. Speaker:) 


On September 3, 1964, I signed a milestone bill in the 
history of conservation: the Wilderness Act. This Act 
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incorporated 54 National Forest areas into the new Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. It preserved for 
all time more than nine million acres in their original and 
unspoiled beauty. 


That legislation also called upon the President to make 
recommendations for the inclusion of certain additional 
areas within the Wilderness System in the future. Today, 
I am pleased to recommend the first such addition—the 
San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
California. 


In my special message earlier this week on Protecting 
our Natural Heritage, I said that, as a Nation, we must 
“preserve what remains of the natural beauty and tran- 
quility that was here long before man came. We must 
create new occasions for people to encounter that beauty, 
and to experience the re-creation of the heart that occurs 
in the natural universe.” 


The bill I am transmitting today is designed to meet 
this test. The proposed San Rafael Wilderness is highly 
suitable for inclusion in the Wilderness System. It con- 
tains significant wilderness resources which will become 
increasingly valuable with each passing year. 

But, more important, it is a wooded and mountainous 
area of nearly 143,000 acres near Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia—located within a two-hour drive of six million 
people—which offers a wide variety of recreation: camp- 
ing, riding, hiking, and fishing, among others. If we 
preserve it now, it will be a source of pleasure and relaxa- 
tion for millions of Americans yet unborn. 


In support of this bill, I am also transmitting a letter 
and report from Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man recommending the establishment of this Wilderness 
area. 

This is only a beginning. We must—and will—do 
more. We must continue to move forward toward seeing 
to it that every city dweller—especially those imprisoned 
by the bleakness and blight of the slums—has ready access 
to parks, playgrounds, and the untarnished beauty of 
nature’s landscape. Unlimited horizons, green trees, blue 
lakes, fresh streams and cool forests—-what could be more 
important to the heart and spirit of the American people, 
their children and their children’s children? 

In the coming months, I will make more recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for the inclusion of additional areas 
in the Wilderness system. 


I urge that the Congress give early and favorable ap- 
proval to this important conservation measure. 
Sincerely, 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


Note: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Hon- 
orable Hubert H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, and to the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
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Minimum Wage Amendments 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony Marking the 
Effective Date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1966. February 1, 1967 


Mr. Keenan, Secretary Wirtz, General O’Brien, the distin- 
guished chairman and members of the House committee 
who worked so long and effectively to bring about passage 
of these amendments, my friend Senator Yarborough, 
members of the AFL-CIO, ladies and gentlemen: 

To me this is another D-Day in our fight to help those 
that are in need. 

Twenty-eight years ago, as a young Congressman, I 
worked to get the first minimum wage law passed. I was 
brought into that effort by Mr. David Dubinsky, who is 
represented here today, and by other members of the 
AFL-CIO. 

The thing that I particularly want to mention is then, 
as now, most of the enlightened members of organized 
labor have never been personally affected by the minimum 
wage laws. As a result of their bargaining, they have all, 
generally speaking, been above the minimum levels. But 
union after union and leader after leader in the workers’ 
movement in this country have spent time to see that their 
colleagues and their fellow workers had the benefits of this 
legislation. 

It is my humble pride as President to see that this 
declaration of decency has been made real in millions of 
lives and homes—for as we meet here this afternoon, a 
new minimum wage has become effective in this country. 
It will mean a great deal to a great many people—none of 
whom are here. It will help them to carry on. 

Eight million workers, as Mr. Keenan has told you, 
have new benefits this afternoon—for the first time since 
this act was passed 28 years ago. 

One million more workers are going to get benefits 
next year. 

The minimum rate for most workers—those 30 million 
previously covered—becomes, today, $1.40 an hour. This 
still means less, for a year’s work, than what we count as a 
poverty wage. But this brings minimum wages closer in 
line with minimum decencies than they have ever been 
before. 

An additional billion dollars will go, this year, into those 
pay envelopes where it is needed most—and this will be 
for services rendered, for work performed. 

If this means very small increases in prices—that we 
have heard a good deal about—and in costs—and I be- 
lieve it does mean increases in both—the American people 
will accept this as a better answer than denying human 
beings a decent wage. 

These are the workers that you rarely see, the workers 
that we all too often forget to acknowledge. They are 
the workers that make life a little more complete for 
everyone of us, every day. They are the charwomen who 
clean our rooms after we are gone in the evening, through 
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the night. They are the people who make our beds after 
we leave in the morning. They are the waitresses who get 
up early to give us coffee before we go to work, the hotel 
and the motel employees, the hospital service employees, 
the laundry workers that clean our clothes, the workers 
in the apparel trades that try to make us look presentable. 
And, for the first time, the farm workers—several hundred 
thousand of them. 

They are not here in the White House this afternoon, 
but those who have worked for them and fought for them 
are, the Members of Congress who could hear their voices 
and heeded their plea, the leaders of the workers in this 
country who had done so much to help the people of their 
own union, but decided to do something to help all people. 

This is a great day for America. America is entitled 
to the feeling that it has done something very right and 
something very good. 

I shall never forget a breakfast I had at a very dark 
period in the life of this bill over in the Mansion several 
months ago when Mr. George Meany and Mr. David 
Dubinsky and several of us were talking about the prob- 
lems we faced. 

Well, those hurdles have been overcome. What was a 
hope yesterday is now today a reality—and some 9 million 
will benefit from it. Just knowing that gives you a great 
deal of satisfaction that can never come to you from any 
paycheck. 

So to you leaders of labor, particularly Secretary Wirtz 
who testified so long and so eloquently and so effectively, 
to you Members who heard him, all of you, in behalf of 
these workers, I say thank you for your efforts. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House. 


Environmental Science Services 
Administration 


Exchange of Letters With the Secretary of Commerce 
Together With a Report of ESSA’s Progress. 
February 1, 1967 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have reviewed your report on the fine progress that has 
been made in implementing Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1965, which created the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration in the Department of Commerce. 

In forwarding that Reorganization Plan to the Con- 
gress, I stated that the reorganization would permit us to 
provide better environmental information to vital seg- 
ments of the nation’s economy and enhance our capability 
to identify and solve problems associated with the physical 
environment. ESSA’s accomplishments are bearing out 
these predictions. 
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Your report indicates that the reorganization has re- 
sulted in specific economies, improved management of 
programs, and better services to the public. This com- 
bination of achievements is basic to this Administration’s 
concepts of how the public’s business can and must be 
conducted. You stated in your letter that there is further 
progress to be made in the future. I am confident that 
this progress will be made. 

I want to commend you, ESSA management, and all 
ESSA employees for the efficiency and sensitivity which 
have contributed to carrying out this reorganization. 
These accomplishments will benefit substantially the pub- 
lic and other agencies of the Government. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


January 27, 1967 
Dear Mr. President: 

The enclosed report describes progress that has been 
made in implementing Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1965. 
The plan created the Environmental Science Services 
Administration (ESSA) in the Department of Commerce. 

This plan consolidated the Weather Bureau and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to form the new agency. After 
the Reorganization Plan became effective, we transferred 
to ESSA the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory (for- 
merly of the National Bureau of Standards) and estab- 
lished within ESSA an environmental data service, a 
National Environmental Satellite Center, and four Insti- 
tutes for Environmental Research. 

The job of integrating our operations in ESSA is con- 
tinuing. I believe we have made substantial progress to 
date, and will continue to make progress in the future. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun T. Connor 
Secretary of Commerce 





REPORT ON ESSA’S PROGRESS UNDER REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 2 OF 1965 


Program Improvements 


Integration of program operations in ESSA is making 
it possible to provide the public and other Government 
agencies better and more complete environmental services 
and information through programs and projects that draw 
upon all elements of ESSA. Some examples are: 

1. ESSA has developed and will begin installation of a 
Natural Disaster Warning System designed to provide for 
the rapid dissemination of warnings for such natural 
hazards as tornadoes, hurricanes, blizzards, floods, seismic 
sea waves, and storm surges. 


2. There has been established in ESSA the National 
Earthquake Information Center to make available quickly 
more precise information on location, time, size, and 
effects of earthquakes. The communications facilities 
of the Weather Bureau and the global seismograph facili- 
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ties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey are being utilized 
for this service. 

3. For aviation, we are able to provide an integrated 
and systematic approach to some of the problems involved 
in development of the SST, such as hazardous radiation 
and the need for more critical weather information. 

4. Institutes for Environmental Research have been 
established to bring together research groups of the 
Weather Bureau (meteorology), the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey (oceanography and solid earth science), and the 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards (aeronomy and _telecommunica- 
tions). One of the purposes of placing the groups to- 
gether under one organizational component was to en- 
hance research activity by encouraging cross-disciplinary 
studies of the environment. 

5. In cooperation with the Institutes for Environ- 
mental Research, active planning and development is 
under way in the National Environmental Satellite Center 
to utilize improved Satellite Sensors. By interpretation 
of pictures transmitted from satellites we are able to gather 
data on snow cover which is useful in water supply fore- 
casting for semi-arid regions, sea and lake ice reconnais- 
sance, and identification of flood areas. 

6. The collection and dissemination of data has been 
integrated in the Environmental Data Service of ESSA. 
This encompasses climatological, geodetic, seismological, 
aeronomy, and space data. Bringing together the many 
“data centers” previously scattered in several organiza- 
tions into a single data service permits the application of 
modern technology, including computers, to the process- 
ing, storage, recall and summarization of all forms of 
environmental data. It also makes the data more readily 
available as it contributes to “one-stop” service to the 


many interests having a need for environmental data of 
many types. 


Administrative Improvements and Economies 


This reorganization has permitted numerous economies 
through consolidation of like functions and sharing of 
facilities. For example, approximately $200,000 annu- 
ally is now being saved through an integration of admin- 
istrative services, and larger savings will accrue in future 
years. Whereas the agencies which were joined to form 
ESSA each had its own personnel, budget, audit and other 
administrative services, there is now one central organiza- 
tion which performs administrative services for all of 
ESSA. In addition, there has been a consolidation of 
public information, legal, and program planning staffs. 
Similar progress toward integration of administrative 
services is being made in ESSA field organizations. 

New management services have been developed. A 
new Management Information System has been designed 
and installed to serve the entire agency, together with com- 
prehensive PPB systems. Further improvements have 
been the centralization and automation of the Payroll and 
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Accounting Systems saving annually $170,000. A con- 
solidated position control system has been installed. 

The reorganization is resulting in greater sharing and 
utilization of equipment and facilities. A single division 
coordinates all ESSA computer activities and operates a 
large central computer facility. Another example of 
better facility utilization is the central ESSA warehouse 
established at Kansas City. This has eliminated the need 
for warehousing previously existing in several regional 
activities and has substantially reduced inventories result- 
ing in annual savings of $160,000 and permitted one-time 
savings through use of lower inventory levels. Ship utili- 
zation also has been improved by equipping the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey vessels to serve all ESSA programs re- 
quiring ocean platforms. The ship “Oceanographer” 
was utilized by several elements of ESSA for the observa- 
tion of the recent eclipse of the sun in the southern hem- 
isphere. In February, 1967, the ship “Surveyor” will 
participate in a geophysical expedition to the Line Islands 
in the Pacific to obtain weather, oceanographic, and other 
environmental measurements. 


Presidential Prayer Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks to the Men’s Group and the 
Women’s Group at the Breakfast. February 2, 1967 


Senator Carlson, Mr. Vice President, our beloved Speaker 
of the House, Members of the Congress, Members of the 
Cabinet, distinguished Governors, Reverend Clergy, my 
very dear friends: 

Once again we come together to affirm our faith in a 
Divine Being. 

We—the heirs and trustees of a great civilization, richer 
and more powerful by far than any that has gone before 
us, cherishing freedom and the majesty of the human 
spirit—ask God’s mercy and blessing on us now, and in 
all that we shall do in the years ahead. 

We all know that great civilizations have risen before 
us, and then have crumbled into dust. We all know that 
rich and powerful peoples have passed into the night of 
history, driven by pride and vain pretensions. We know 
that the defense of freedom and the nourishment of the 
human spirit have ever been very costly enterprises. 
We know that at the hour of decision in public and private 
life, faced with the tormenting choices that are always 
a part of man’s destiny, none of us can ever be certain that 
we are right. 

We know, as Abraham Lincoln said in the midst of war, 
that “the Almighty has his own purposes”; but that men 
must be firm in the right, as God gives them to see the 
right. How we shall be judged, we may never know. 
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Yet we believe, as a great theologian wrote, that the 
whole drama of human history is under the scrutiny of a 
divine judge who laughs at human pretensions, without 
being hostile to human aspirations. 

That is the mercy of God—that, and the spirit that 
moves men to compassion and courage, that calls forth 
the best within them in the darkest hours. 

I shall close, this morning, with a prayer that I heard 
in northern Australia in the town of Townsville on a 
Sunday morning, during my trip to Asia and the Pacific 
last fall. And because I was then going to a council of 
nations meeting in Manila, and on to visit our brave 
and selfless men in Vietnam, to deal with the gravest 
questions of war and peace, this prayer had a very spe- 
cial and a very profound significance to me. Since I 
have returned home, it has not lost its power to speak to 
me, and to speak for me. 

“O God, Who has bound us together in this bundle 
of life, give us grace to understand how our lives depend 
upon the courage, the industry, the honesty and the in- 
tegrity of our fellow men, that we may be mindful of 
their needs, grateful for their faithfulness, and faithful in 
our responsibilities to them, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


[The President spoke first to the gentlemen in the hotel’s Regency 
Room and then to the ladies in the Blue Room.] 


Ladies of the Presidential Prayer Breakfast: 


A few moments ago, in my remarks to the gentlemen, 
I spoke of the opportunities and the obligations that God 
has given us as American citizens. 

I reminded them then, as I remind you now, of the 
responsibilities that accompany God’s mercy and God’s 
generosity. Courage is one of those responsibilities. 
Compassion is another of those responsibilities. 

These need always be present in our hearts. And they 
must burn brightest during our darkest hours, 

Our Government has great power and influence. Yet 
we all finally depend upon the will and the energy of our 
individual citizens. 

If our neighborhoods are to be rebuilt; if our schools 
are to be renewed; if our people are to be healthy and 
responsible citizens—the achievement will not be just the 
work of men here in the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington, but it will be the work of thousands of citizens, 
men and women, in private life, throughout the 50 States. 

We gather here this morning for prayer—as citizens of 
“one nation, under God, indivisible.” 

But guaranteeing that our Nation will be one, and will 
deserve the favor of Providence, will take much more than 
prayers and pledges: it will require action. 

I have come here to ask for your prayers—and to plead 
for your action. 
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For I remember the old rhyme that I learned at my 
mother’s knee: 

“In back of every noble enterprise, 

The shadow of a noble woman lies.” 


Note: The prayer breakfast of International Leadership, Inc., a 
nondenominational group of laymen, was held at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington. The first Presidential Prayer Breakfast was 
held in 1953 when breakfast prayer groups meeting in the Senate 
and House of Representatives decided to hold a joint meeting and 
invited the President. The breakfast is now an annual event. 

The President spoke to the men’s group at 9:10 a.m. and to the 
women’s group at 9:25 a.m. As printed above, the remarks to the 
women follow the text of the White House press release. 


Study Commission for Providing 
Facilities for Visitors to the 
Nation’s Capital 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Non-Federal 
Members to the Commission. February 2, 1967 


President Johnson today took further steps to provide 
improved facilities and services for visitors to the Nation’s 
capital. 

The President announced appointment of the three 
non-Federal members to the 21-member Study Commis- 
sion authorized last November by the Congress to investi- 
gate sites and plans for visitor facilities and services. 

Named to the Study Commission were Mrs. Jack 
Coopersmith of Chevy Chase, chairman of the Washing- 
ton Civic Opera Association and a leader in many civic 
and community activities; the Reverend Walter E. Faunt- 
roy, pastor of the New Bethel Baptist Church and prom- 
inent Washington, D.C., civic leader; and Carlisle H. 
Humelsine, of Williamsburg, Va., president of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc. 

Public Law 89-790, approved November 7, 1966, 
established the Commission and directed it to report back 
to the Congress on its findings by September 15, 1967. 
The report is to include recommendations as to the site or 
sites for visitor facilities, together with preliminary plans, 
specifications, architectural drawings, and estimated cost. 

The Secretary of the Interior was designated by law as 
chairman of the Commission. Other members are the 
Administrator of the General Services Administration, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, the Chairman of 
the Council on Arts and Humanities, the Chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the Chairman of 
the Commission of Fine Arts, six members of the Senate, 
and six members of the House of Representatives. 
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Aide for Congressional Relations, 
White House Staff 


Announcement of Resignation of David Bunn, 
To Be Replaced by Irvine H. Sprague. 
February 2, 1967 


The President today accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of David Bunn from the White House Staff. He has 
served since February 1, 1965, as an aide for congressional 
relations. 

To replace Bunn, the President today is appointing 
Irvine H. Sprague of California. For the past 4 years, 
Sprague has served as Deputy Director for Finance for the 
State of California. 

Sprague is 45 years old, a graduate of the University of 
the Pacific, and a veteran of World War II. Serving asa 
rifle platoon leader in the Philippines, he won the Combat 
Infantry Badge, two Bronze stars, and the Purple Heart. 
He currently is a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army 
Reserve. 

He was an administrative assistant to Congressman 
John J. McFall from 1957 to 1963. Prior to that, he 
served as a reporter for the Stockton Daily Record in 
Stockton, Calif. 

Bunn was appointed aide to the President for con- 
gressional relations in February 1965. He was primarily 
responsible for liaison with Members of Congress from 
western and midwestern States. 

He is a former Director of the Office of Regional Ad- 
ministration, Post Office Department, in Washington. 
He was appointed to that position on September 1, 1962, 
and served in that capacity until he joined the White 
House staff. 

He entered the Postal Service in April 1961, as Assist- 
ant to the Regional Director, Denver Regional Office. 
In September 1961, he was named assistant to the Deputy 
Postmaster General in Washington. 

From 1958 to 1961, Bunn served as administrative 
assistant to the Governor of Colorado. 


Advisory Commissicn on Parcel 
Distribution Services 


Announcement of Appointment of the 
Five-Member Commission. February 2, 1967 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of a five-man Advisory Commission on Parcel Distri- 
bution Services. This Advisory Commission was created 
under Public Law 89-593 on September 20, 1966. 

The purpose of the Commission is to make a full and 
complete study of small parcel distribution services, in- 
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cluding parcel post, and submit a report to the President 
and the Congress by January 1, 1968. 
The members selected by the President are: 


Edward W. Smykay (chairman), professor of marketing and 
transportation, Michigan State University, is a leading expert 
in parcel distribution having published three books on the 
subject, in addition to his extensive systems analysis experience. 

James H. Morrison (vice chairman), of Hammond, La. Mr. Mor- 
rison is a former Congressman and Chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Postal Rates and a member of the Postal 
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Operations and Facilities and Modernization Subcommittee of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Louis E. Rudin, former vice president and director, Spiegel Inc. 
Mr. Rudin is a leading industrial expert in parcel services. 
Gayton E. Germane, director of transportation logistics, Stanford 
University. Mr. Germane is the author of three texts on trans- 
portation management, and is a noted systems analyst and 
transportation economist. 

Maurice Cecil Mackey, nominee for Assistant Secretary of Trans- 
portation (policy planning). Mr. Mackey is an economist and 
will serve as the Federal representative on the Commission. 





FOOD FOR INDIA 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending Steps To Be 
Taken in an International Effort in the War Against Hunger. 


February 2, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Last February I proposed that all mankind join in a war against 


man’s oldest enemy: hunger. 


Last March I proposed that the United States take part in an urgent 
international effort to help the Government of India stave off the threat 


of famine. 


I address you today to report progress in organizing the war against 
hunger and to seek your counsel on steps still to be taken. For again 
this year, drought in India—as in other nations—underlines the cruel 
mathematics of hunger and calls for action. 

The problem is immense. It cannot be solved unless each country 
reaches a considered judgment on the course to be pursued. The great- 
est power on earth is the will of free peoples, expressed through the de- 
liberative processes of their national assemblies. I ask you today to take 
the lead in a vital act of democratic affirmation. 

India is not alone in facing the specter of near famine. One-half of 
the world’s people coniront this same problem. 

India’s plight reminds us that our generation can no longer evade the 


growing imbalance between food production and population growth. 
India’s experience teaches that something more must be done about it. 

From our own experience and that of other countries, we know 
that something can be done. We know that an agricultural revolution 
is within the capacity of modern science. 

We know that land can be made to produce much more food— 
enough food for the world’s population, if reasonable population policies 
are pursued. Without some type of voluntary population program, how- 

ever, the nations of the world—no matter how generous—will not be able 
nt to keep up with the food problem. 
ri- We know, too, that failure to act—and to act now—will multiply 
ed the human suffering and political unrest, not only in our generation but in 
that of our children and their children. 

The aim of the war against hunger is to help developing nations meet 
this challenge. It is the indispensable first step on the road to progress. 


id 
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If we are to succeed, all nations—rich and poor alike—must join to- 
gether and press the agricultural revolution with the same spirit, the same 
energy, and the same sense of urgency that they apply to their own na- 
tional defense. Nothing less is consistent with the human values at stake. 

Last year, many responded to India’s emergency. Canada was par- 
ticularly generous in sending food aid. Each member of the India Aid 
Consortium made a special effort to meet India’s need. Non-members, 
Australia among others, also helped. The private contributions of the 
Italian and Dutch people were especially heartwarming. But the bleak 
facts require a sustained international effort on a greater scale. Today I 
propose that all nations make the new Indian emergency the occasion to 
start a continuing worldwide campaign against hunger. 


II. 


The first obligation of the community of man is to provide food for 
all of its members. This obligation overrides political differences and 
differences in social systems. 

No single nation or people can fulfill this common obligation. No 
nation should be expected to do so. Every country must participate to 
insure the future of all. Every country that makes a determined effort 
to achieve sufficiency in food will find our government, our technical ex- 
perts and our people its enthusiastic partners. The United States is pre- 
pared to do its share. 


In pursuing the War on Hunger, the world must face up to stark new 
facts about food in our times. 


—Food is scarce. Nowhere is there a real surplus. Food aid must 
be allocated according to the same priorities that govern other de- 
velopment assistance. 

—Per capita food production in many parts of the less-developed 
world is not increasing. In some cases, it is even declining. This 
grim fact reflects both a rising curve of population and a lagging 
curve of agricultural production. 

—There is no substitute for self-help. The first responsibility of each 
nation is to supply the food its people needs. The war against 
hunger can only be won by the efforts of the developing nations 
themselves. 

—Food aid is a stop-gap, not a permanent cure. It must be viewed 
as part of a nation’s effort to achieve sufficiency in food, not as a 
substitute for it. 

—Agriculture must receive a much higher priority in development 
plans and programs. The developing nations can no longer take 
food supplies for granted, while they concentrate on industrial 
development alone, or spend vitally needed resources on unneces- 
sary military equipment. 

—Agricultural development must be planned as part of a nation’s 
overall economic and social program. Achieving a balance be- 
tween population and resources is as important as achieving a 
balance between industrial and agricultural growth. 

—Fertilizer, seed, and pesticides must be provided in much greater 
quantities than ever before. Their use increases food production 
and permanently changes the productive capability of farmers. 


A ton of fertilizer properly used this year can mean several tons of 
grain next year. 
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—All advanced nations—including those which import food—must 
share the burden of feeding the hungry and building their capacity 
to feed themselves. 

—The War on Hunger is too big for governments alone. Victory 
cannot come unless businessmen, universities, foundations, volun- 
tary agencies and cooperatives join the battle. 

—Developing nations with food deficits must put more of their re- 
sources into voluntary family planning programs. 


These are the facts your Government has been stressing throughout 
the world. Many of them are unpleasant. But our lives are pledged to 
the conviction that free people meet their responsibilities when they face 
the truth. 


These facts draw into bold relief the two main thrusts in the offen- 
sive against hunger: 

First, the hungry nations of the world must be helped to achieve the 
capacity to grow the food their people need or to buy what they cannot 
grow. 

Second, until they can achieve this goal, the developed nations must 
help meet their needs by food shipments on generous terms. 

The level of food aid will decline as self-help measures take hold. 


Until that point is reached, food aid is an inescapable duty of the world 
community. 


Ill. 


During the past year the advanced nations have made progress in 
preparing the ground for the international War on Hunger. 

First, the pattern of international cooperation has steadily improved. 

Last July we were pleased to act as host to a high-level meeting of 
the Development Assistance Committee of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development which focused primarily on the 
world food problem. 

We encouraged greater contributions to the World Food Program 
by increasing our pledge to that program and by offering to match with 
commodities contributions in both cash and commodities from other 
countries. 

We co-sponsored a resolution in the United Nations that launched 
a UN-Food and Agriculture Organization study of whether and how to 
organize a multilateral food aid program of vastly larger proportions. 

In the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations, we have advanced a 
proposal to make available from all sources ten million tons of food grains 
annually for food aid, to be supported by grain exporters and importers 
alike. This proposal is now being discussed in Geneva as part of an 
International Cereals Arrangement. 

We are now participating in a study initiated by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization—in cooperation with the World Bank, the UN and 
the OECD—to examine how multilateral action might increase the avail- 
ability and effective use of fertilizers and other materials needed to speed 
up agricultural production. 

At the OECD Ministerial Meeting this fall, we advanced a proposal 
to develop an Agricultural Food Fund to encourage private investment 
in the basic agricultural industries of the developing countries. 

Second, the United States encouraged a multilateral response to last 
year’s emergency in India. 
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The worst drought of the century threatened millions with starvation 
and countless more with disease born of malnutrition. As a result, I 
recommended, and you in the Congress, approved a program to send over 
8 million tons of food grain to India. In an unprecedented display of 
common concern, governments, private organizations and individuals in 
42 other nations joined in providing $180 million in food and other com- 
modities to meet the needs of that country. Over-all, India imported 
almost 11 million tons of grain and used several million tons from its own 
emergency food reserves. 

The fact that India did not experience famine ranks among the 
proudest chapters in the history of international cooperation. But last 
year’s effort—heartening as it was—was hasty and improvised. The 
world must organize its response to famine—both today and for the years 
ahead. 

Third, this year’s economic aid program makes agricultural develop- 
ment a primary objective. 

The AID program which I will shortly send to the Congress, includes 
funds to finance imports of fertilizer, irrigation pumps, and other Ameri- 
can equipment and know-how necessary to improve agriculture in the 
developing countries. 

Fourth, I proposed and the Congress enacted far-reaching legisla- 
tion which provides the strong foundation for the new Food for Freedom 
program. 

The central theme of the program is self-help. The legislation au- 
thorized concessional sales of food to countries which prove their deter- 
mination to expand their own food production. 


IV. 


All of us know where the real battle is fought. Whatever the efforts 
in world capitals, the real tale is told on the land. It is the man behind 
the mule—or the bullock—or the water buffalo—who must be reached. 
Only his own government and his own people can reach him. 

Thus, the most important progress of the past year has occurred in 
the developing countries themselves. And there is progress to report. 

India—the largest consumer of food aid—perhaps provides the best 
example. 

This has been a year of innovation in Indian agriculture. Agricul- 
tural development now has top priority in India’s economic plan. Much 
remains to be done. But the evidence is unmistakable. India has started 
on the right path. India has: 


—Imposed a food rationing system to make efficient use of existing 
supplies. 

—Streamlined its transportation system to improve distribution. 

—Increased prices paid to the farmer, thus providing new incentives 
to use fertilizer, improved seeds and other modern materials. 

—Begun large-scale operations with new varieties of rice introduced 
from Taiwan and with large quantities of high-yielding wheat 
seed imported from Mexico. 

—Approved plans to increase public investment in agriculture by 
more than 100% during the new Five Year Plan. 

—Started to expand rural credit, improve water supply and ac- 
celerate the distribution of fertilizer to remote areas. 

—Stepped up family planning. 
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—Negotiated an agreement for the first of several externally fi- 
nanced fertilizer plants to expand India’s supply of home- 
produced fertilizers. 


India is off to a good start. But it isonly a start. As Indian officials 
have warned, hard work remains in reaching targets they have set and in 
improving cooperation among state governments. India’s economic prob- 
lems are enormous. But they can be solved. 

What India has begun to do represents the growing realization in 
the developing world that long-term economic growth is dependent on 
growth in agriculture. Not every country has made an effort as great as 
India’s. But in some countries, production has improved more rapidly. 

Everywhere there is an air of change. No longer does industrial 
development alone attract the best minds and talents. Agriculture is now 
attracting the young and more enterprising economists, administrators 
and entrepreneurs in the developing world. 

This is the best measure of progress in the War on Hunger and the 
best assurance of success. 


V. 


India’s food problem requires a major commitment of our resources 
and those of other advanced countries. India’s population is equal to 
that of 66 members of the United Nations. 

Broad authority exists under our legislation for national action by 
Executive decision alone. But the issues presented here are of such 
moment, and on such a scale, as to make it important that we act together, 
as we do on other great issues, on the firm foundation of a Joint Resolution 
of Congress. 

I ask you to support the broad approach we have proposed to the 
international community as a basic strategy for the War on Hunger. 
That strategy rests on three essential principles: 

1. Self help. The War on Hunger can be won only by the deter- 
mined efforts of the developing nations themselves. International aid 
can help them. But it can only help if they pursue well-conceived and 
well-executed long-range plans of their own. 

2. Multilateral participation. The assistance of the international 
community must be organized in a coalition of the advanced and the de- 
veloping nations. 

3. Comprehensive planning. The international community must 
develop a comprehensive plan to assist India to fulfill its program of 
achieving food sufficiency, not only during this year, but for the next few 
years as well. 

Most of you are familiar with the events of the past year. Drought 
limited India’s food grain production to 72 million tons in the 1965-66 
crop year, compared with a record 88 million tons the previous year. A 
massive international emergency program met the immediate crisis. But 
India had to use precious food reserves—that are thus not available to 
meet the shortages created by a second successive bad crop. 

The weather since then has brought little relief. The general out- 
look is slightly improved, and over-all production may reach 79 million 
tons this year. But late last summer a severe drought hit heavily-popu- 
lated areas in north-central India. Unless Indian production is supple- 
mented by substantial imports—perhaps 10 million tons by present esti- 
mates for calendar 1967—more than 70 million people will experience 
near famine. 
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The Government of India has already taken internal measures to 
move grain from its more fortunate areas to the drought areas. Imports 
of 2.3 million tons of grain are now in the pipeline to meet India’s needs 
for the first two or three months of 1967. India has purchased some 
200,000 tons of this grain with her own scarce foreign exchange. Canada 
with 185,000 tons, Australia with 150,000 tons and the Soviet Union with 
200,000 tons have already joined the United States with its 1.6 million 
tons, in an impressive multilateral effort to help. 

India’s immediate problem—and the world’s problem—is to fill the 
remaining gap for the balance of this year. 

Because these facts bear heavily on the extent of US food shipments, 
I have requested and received careful verification from our Ambassador 
in New Delhi, from the Secretary of Agriculture and from members of 
Congress, who have recently been in India, including Senator McGee 
and Senator Moss. 

I am particularly grateful to Representative Poage and Representa- 
tive Dole and Senator Miller, who at my request made a special trip to 
India in December to assess the situation on the ground. Their careful 
and thorough analysis of the situation in India and their recommenda- 
tions to me have been of great value. 

During the last two weeks, the Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs and the Under Secretary of Agriculture have consulted in New 
Delhi and with most members of the World Bank’s India Consortium. 

The work of all these men and the diplomatic efforts of the Govern- 
ment of India have laid the foundation for the steps we must now take. 

The United States cannot—and should not—approach this problem 
alone or on an improvised basis. We must support the Indian Govern- 
ment’s efforts to enlist the aid of other nations in developing a systematic 
and international approach to the problems of Indian agriculture. Our 
long term objective is to help India achieve its goal of virtual self- 
sufficiency in grain by the early 1970’s. Meanwhile, as part of that effort, 
we must help India meet its immediate food needs. 


VI. 


In line with policies established by the Congress, and after promising 
consultations with the Government of India and other governments in- 
volved, I recommend the following steps to achieve these objectives: 

First: Our basic policy is to approach the problem of Indian food 
through the India Aid Consortium organized under the chairmanship of 
the World Bank. That Consortium has already developed a multilateral 
approach to economic assistance for India. Now, we propose to make 
food aid a part of that multilateral assistance program. We seek effec- 
tive multilateral arrangements to integrate Indian food aid with broader 
programs of economic assistance and with capital and technical assistance 
for agricultural development. 

In a preliminary way, we have consulted with the Government of 
India and with other members of the Consortium. There is substantial 
agreement among Consortium members on the major points of our 
proposal : 


—Mecting food needs of India during this emergency should be 
accepted as an international responsibility in which each nation 
should share; 
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—Emergency food and food-related aid should be coordinated 
through the World Bank Consortium; 
—This aid should not diminish the flow of resources for other de- 


velopment programs. It should be in addition to the targets for 
each country suggested by the World Bank. 


Adding food aid to the responsibilities of the Consortium is sound 
economics and fair burden-sharing. The Consortium provides a proper 
channel for the food and food-related aid of donors who have not pre- 
viously been involved in the food field. It will make clear that food pro- 
vided from outside is as much a real contribution to Indian development 
as capital for specific projects or foreign exchange assistance for import 
programs. 


Second: Should this program be established, we will support the 
Indian Consortium as it: 


—Undertakes a detailed projection of Indian food production and 
food aid requirements; 

—Prepares a program for non-food imports required to meet food 
production targets, as the basis for determining the equitable share 
of each donor; 

—Reviews India’s self-help efforts, reports regularly on progress and 
identifies areas for future concentration of energies. 


Third: We must take prompt action to help India meet its emergency 
food needs. Our best present estimate is that India needs deliveries of 10 
million tons of food grains this year or roughly $725 million worth of food. 
2.3 million tons, worth roughly $185 million, are already in the pipeline 
from a number of countries, including our own. To keep food in the pipe- 
line, I am making an immediate allocation of 2 million tons, worth nearly 
$150 million, to tide India over while the Congress acts. 

I recommend that Congress approve a commitment to share fully 
in the international effort to meet India’s remaining food grain deficit 
of 5.7 million tons—worth about $400 million. To that end, I recom- 
mend a U.S. allocation of an additional amount of food grain, not to 
exceed 3 million tons, provided it is appropriately matched by other 
countries. I recommend that approximately $190 million available to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in calendar 1967 be used for this 
purpose. These funds, if allotted, will have to be replenished by appro- 
priation in Fiscal 1968. 

Fourth: I recommend your approval of an allocation of $25 million 
in food commodities for distribution by CARE and other American 
voluntary agencies, to assist the Government of India in an emergency 
feeding program in the drought areas of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 

Fifth: We hope other donors will accelerate their exports of fer- 
tilizers to India. 

Unless the application of chemical fertilizers rises sharply in India, 
she will not be able to meet her food grain targets. Those fertilizer 
targets are ambitious, yet they must be met and if possible, exceeded. 
Marshalling more fertilizer imports is as important to meeting India’s 
emergency as gathering additional grain. India herself must take prompt 
steps to increase her fertilizer investment and production and improve its 
distribution. 

Sixth: I propose for the longer run to continue encouraging U.S. 
private investors to participate in India’s program to expand production 
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of chemical fertilizers. We will urge other governments to encourage 
their own producers. 

Seventh: We intend to pursue other initiatives in the broader con- 
text of world agricultural development: 


—We shall continue to press for multilateral efforts in every inter- 
national forum in which we participate, including the current 
negotiations to establish a food aid program as part of an Inter- 
national Cereals Arrangement. 

—We shall continue our policy of encouraging private capital and 
technology to join the War on Hunger. 

—We shall press for the creation of an investment guarantee fund 
by the OECD to encourage private investment in the agricultural 
industries of developing countries. 

—We shall make available to food deficit nations the technology our 
scientists have now developed for producing fish protein 
concentrate. 

—We shall look to the study by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee on the problems of food production to supply further 
and more definitive guidelines for near-term action and for long- 
range planning. 


None of these steps can be as important as Indian resolve and Indian 
performance. The Indian Government is committed to a bold program 
of agricultural modernization. That program is the foundation for the 
entire international effort to help India. We believe that a self-reinforc- 
ing process of improvement is under way in India, affecting both agricul- 
tural techniques and government administration. On the basis of that 


conviction, we can move forward to do our share under the Food for Free- 
dom Program of 1966. 


VIL. 


I believe these proposals are in our national interest. I believe that 
they reflect the deepest purposes of our national spirit. 

I am asking the Congress, and the American people, to join with 
me in this effort and in an appeal to all the nations of the world that can 
help. I am asking the Congress to consider thoroughly my recommenda- 
tions and to render its judgment. The Executive Branch, this Nation and 
other nations will give full attention to the contributions that Congres- 
sional debate may produce. 

There are many legitimate claims on our resources. Some may ques- 
tion why we devote a substantial portion to a distant country. 

The history of this century is ample reply. We have never stood idly 
by while famine or pestilence raged among any part of the human family. 
America would cease to be America if we walked by on the other side 
when confronted by such catastrophe. 

The great lesson of our time is the interdependence of man. My 
predecessors and I have recognized this fact. All that we and other na- 
tions have sought to accomplish in behalf of world peace and economic 
growth would be for naught if the advanced countries failed to help feed 
the hungry in their day of need. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


The White House 
February 2, 1967 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 2, 1967 


THE PresipeNnt. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 


CoNSULAR CONVENTION WirH THE U.S.S.R. 


I have been asked to give a statement about the Consular Conven- 
tion that is pending before the United States Senate. 

I should like to say very briefly that I hope the Senate will give its 
advice and consent to the proposed convention with the U.S.S.R. I feel 
very strongly that the ratification of this treaty is very much in our na- 
tional interest. I feel this way for two principal reasons: 

First, we need this treaty to protect the 18,000 American citizens 
who each year travel from this country to the Soviet Union. The con- 
vention requires immediate notification to us whenever an American citi- 
zen is arrested in the Soviet Union. It insures our right to visit that 
citizen within 4 days, and as often thereafter as is desirable. 

We think that we need these rights to help to protect American 
citizens. ‘These are rights which the Soviet citizens already have who 
travel in this country, because they are guaranteed by our Constitution. 

Second, the convention does not require the opening of consulates in 
this country or in the Soviet Union. It does provide that should any such 
consulate be opened, the officials would have diplomatic immunity. 

The Secretary of State informs me that no negotiations for consul- 
ates are underway and that the most that he can envision in the foresee- 
able future is the opening of one consulate in each country, to be manned 
by from 10 to 15 people. 

There are presently 452 Soviet officials in the United States who 
have diplomatic immunity. If an additional consulate were opened, 
and if another 10 were added to the 452, Mr. Hoover has assured me that 
this small increment would raise no problems which the FBI cannot 
effectively and efficiently deal with. 

In short, I think we very much need this convention to protect Amer- 
ican interests, and to protect American citizens abroad In my 
judgment, it raises no problem with respect to our national security. 
Therefore, I hope very much that the Senate, in its wisdom, after full 
debate, will sce fit to ratify it. 


QUESTIONS I have said many times that we are ready to go more 


I will be glad to have any questions. 
Mr. Cormier? 
VIETNAM 


Q. We are reading and writing a good deal lately about 
diplomacy aimed at a Vietnam settlement. I wonder 
if you could give us your assessment of the peace front at 
this time. 

Tue Present. Mr. Cormier states a question that 
I know is on the minds of all the people here today and 
all the people in this country. 

As you know, I have underlined over and over again 
the very deep interest of the United States in a prompt 
and peaceful settlement of all the problems in Southeast 
Asia. 


than halfway in achieving this result. 

I would remind all of you that we would welcome a 
conference in Southeast Asia. This might be a Geneva 
conference. It could be an all-Asian conference, or any 
other generally acceptable forum. 

We would be glad to see the unconditional discussions 
to which I referred in my statement of April 1965 at Johns 
Hopkins. 

We would participate in preliminary discussions which 
might open the way for formal negotiations. 

We are prepared today to talk about mutual steps of 
deescalation. 

We would be prepared to talk about such subjects 
as the exchange of prisoners, the demilitarization or the 
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demilitarized zone, or any other aspect which might take 
even a small step in the direction of peace. 

We would be prepared to discuss any points which the 
other side wishes to bring up, along with points which 
we and our allies very much want to raise ourselves. 

Or there could be preliminary discussions to see 
whether there could be an agreed set of points which 
could be the basis for negotiation. 

So it is against this background that we study very care- 
fully all of the public statements made which appear 
from time to time and which bear upon Southeast Asia, 
and all the views which we receive from or through other 
governments. 

It would not be helpful to me—and I do not intend 
to do so—to comment on any particular channel or com- 
munications at this point. But you may be sure that we 
are diligent in our search for the possibility of peaceful 
settlement. 

In all candor, I must say that I am not aware of any 
serious effort that the other side has made, in my judg- 
ment, to bring the fighting to a stop and to stop the war. 

Mr. Smith? 

Q. Mr. President, you have been so eloquent in the 
past about expressing your desire for peaceful negotia- 
tions. I would like to ask you whether or not, if you 
thought it would speed this war down the road to peace, 
whether you would be willing personally to participate in 
negotiations with some of your opposite numbers, such as 
the leadership in Hanoi? 

Tue PresweNt. We have made clear that if the other 
side desires to discuss peace at any time, we will be very 
happy to have appropriate arrangements made to see that 
that is carried out. 

Where we would talk, who would talk, what we would 
talk about are all matters that could be worked out be- 
tween the two governments involved. 

We have made clear to them, and to the world, the 
principles that we believe must govern a peace meeting 
of this kind, and a settlement that we would hope would 
come out of it: the honoring of the Geneva Accords of 
1954 and 1962, the right of self-determination for the 
people of South Vietnam, to insure that they are freed 
from the threat or use of force. 

But we have, I must say, as of today no indication that 
the other side is prepared in any way to settle on these 
limited and decent terms. 

We hope very much that we can have some signals in 
that direction, but I in candor must say that as of now 
we do not have. 

Mr. Horner? 


Q. Mr. President, does your expressed willingness to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement imply any willingness to 
compromise on any of our stated objectives in that part 
of the world? 

Tue Preswent. I think that any peace agreement will 
involve understandings on both parts and certain conces- 
sions on both parts and certain understandings. I don’t 
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think that we can determine those before we come to- 
gether, or through any press conference techniques, 

I can only repeat what I said in the State of the Union: 
that I wish that the conflict in Vietnam was over. 

And I can only repeat what I have said so many times: 
I will do anything I can on the part of this Government 
to go more than halfway to bring it to an end. 

I must say that we face great costs. We face agony, 
We do plan to carry out our efforts out there. We are 
going to support our troops in the field. We are going 
to work with our Vietnamese allies toward pacification 
and constitutional government. 

While we are doing that, every hour of every day the 
spokesmen for this Government are under instructions to 
explore every possibility for peace. 

But I do not want to disillusion any of you. And I do 
not want any of you to be caught by speculation. As of 
this moment, I cannot report that there are any serious 
indications that the other side is ready to stop the war. 

Mr. Lawrence? 

Q. You have three times now used that phrase “no 
serious efforts by the other side to bring the war to a close.” 

How would you characterize what has been going on 
in the last couple of weeks? Do you recognize any signs 
of maneuverability or fluidity in their position? 

Tue PREsweENT. I see almost every day some specula- 
tion by some individual or some hope or desire expressed 
by some government. And I assume that different in- 
dividuals get different impressions. Certainly they have 
different hopes. I can only “speak for myself, John,” 
and with the information that I have, with the knowledge 
that is brought to me, I must say that I do not interpret 
any action that I have observed as being a serious effort 
to either go to a conference table or to bring the war to 
an end. 

Mr. Rather? 

Q. Mr. President, could you give us your assessment of 
how recent events in China may be affecting the chances 
for peace in Vietnam? 

First of all, your assessment of what is happening in 
China and then how you think that may affect the chance 
of a peace? 

Tue Presivent. I think that there is little I can add 
to what the general public knows about the events in 
China. I think that we all know that they are having 
very serious problems. 

And I would not think that would add anything to the 
strength of our adversaries in that area. I think that 
we can see from some of the problems that we have our- 
selves from time to time that unity is very important in 
connection with our operations. 

And I do not see that the differences in China are going 
to contribute anything to the strength of the North 
Vietnamese. 

On the other hand, I do not want to hold out any hopes 
to you that I do not have myself. And I cannot say at 


this moment that the events in China are going to con- 
tribute immediately to the end of the war in Vietnam. 
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Mr. Kilpatrick? 

Q. Mr. President, would you discuss the reports that 
there has been a decline in the infiltration rate to the 
South, to say whether you think the bombing has had any 
effect on this? 

Tue Preswent. I stated in my Baltimore speech in 
early 1965 what we expected to come from the bombing. 

We felt that it would improve the morale of the people 
in South Vietnam who felt that they had almost lost the 
war. 

We felt that it would make the North Vietnamese pay a 
much heavier price for what they were doing. 

And we felt that it would make the infiltration more 
difficult. 

We think it has achieved all of those expressed purposes. 

We cannot speak with cold assurance on the infiltra- 
tion and the numbers each day, or each week, or each 
month. 

In some quarters of the year our indications are that 
they increase. In other periods of the year, the next 
quarter, they may go down some. 

I know of nothing that I can conclude as highly sig- 
nificant from the guesses and the estimates that we have 
made. 

Q. Mr. President, we have said in the past that we 
would be willing to suspend the bombing of North Viet- 
nam in exchange for some suitable step by the other side. 
Are you prepared at all to tell us what kind of other 
steps the other side should take for this suspension of 
bombing? 

THE PRESIDENT. Just almost any step. 

As far as we can see, they have not taken any yet. 

And we would be glad to explore any reciprocal action 
that they or any of their spokesmen would care to suggest. 

We have made one proposal after the other. We 
would like to have a cease-fire. We would be very glad to 
stop our bombing, as we have on two previous occasions, 
if we could have any indication of reciprocal action. 

But as of now they have given none. And I assume 
they are willing to give none until I hear further. 

Mr. Morgan? 


THE PRESIDENCY AND THE PRESS 


Q. Mr. President, last fall your image was described 
in some very harsh terms. Some saw it as arrogant and 
not to be believed. But lately these terms have switched 
to something much more sympathetic and you have been 
seen lately by many as an underdog. 

You have been President for more than 3 years. How 
do you feel about the job, and, if you can bear to tell 
us, how do you feel about us in the press? 

Tue Preswent. I have not given a lot of thought to 
you in the press. We have our problems with the press 
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twice a day at our regular briefings. I try to meet with 
them at least twice a month in some manner. And 
almost every day I see a collection of them on one subject 
or the other about something that interests them. 

I think our system requires that. 
ciprocate their understanding. 

Now as for being President, I can only add to what 
I said the first day I was in this office: I am going to do 
the very best I can. I need all the help that I can get. 
I think the country, and the Congress, and the other 
nations of the world have been very willing to be reason- 
able in their relations with me. 


I always try to re- 


I think all in all we have succeeded in obtaining some 
of our objectives. 

I go to bed every night feeling that I failed that day 
because I could not end the conflict in Vietnam. 

I do have disappointments and moments of dis- 
tress, as I think every President has had. But I am not 
complaining. 

And if you can endure it in the press, I will try to 
endure it in the Presidency. 

Mr. Scherer? 


THE NEW CONGRESS 


Q. Have you been able to take a reading of the new 
Congress? Is it perceptively more conservative than the 
last one? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I think it is quite a different 
Congress. I think it is going to be a more partisan Con- 
gress. And I think it is going to be more difficult to ob- 
tain favorable action on administration measures. 

I said after the first Congress after the election in 1964, 
that the President’s mandate rarely lasted longer than 6 
months, and I hoped that we could get most of the pledges 
we made in our platform enacted as soon as possible. 

I have never tabulated it, but I believe Senator Mans- 
field made the statement that the Congress has enacted 
about 85 percent of our platform. 

We still have some other things to pass. We will win 
some and we will lose some. We will try to work out an 
area of agreement where we can take some modified 
language in certain legislation we have to pass. 

I don’t want to anticipate more difficulty than I need to. 

I am going to do with the Congress like I am trying 
to do with our adversaries in other places in the world: 
I am going to say to the minority party, which I do think 
appears to be able to find fault with almost our every act, 
that I want to meet them halfway, and I want their coop- 
eration, I want their help. Because I don’t believe it is 
good for the country to have partisan political in-fighting 
all the time. We ought to reserve a few weeks before the 
election for that, and then all of us work for America the 
rest of the time. 
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I hope and believe that most Members of the Congress 
will feel that way. 


Mr. Davis? 


RELATIONS WITH EASTERN EUROPE 


Q. Mr. President, for some time you have been talking 
about building bridges to the countries of Eastern Europe. 
Despite the appeals of this Government, the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government has sentenced an American citizen to 
what we believe to be a rather harsh punishment. 

How does this affect your thinking on building these 
bridges to the Communist Eastern European countries? 

Tue Presment. There are many obstacles that come 
in the way in our attempt to reach all of our objectives. 
I regret very much the incident to which you refer. 
I am very hopeful that the government concerned will 
take appropriate, just, and fair action. 

I am still determined that, notwithstanding some diffi- 
culties that may arise from time to time, that this is in 
the overall best interests of this country. And I am going 
to continue to try to work toward that goal. 

Mr. Ferguson? 


VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, the Foreign Minister in North Viet- 
nam has said that if the United States stopped bombing 
the North, then peace talks could be arranged. 


Would you consider a mere willingness to talk peace 
to be enough of a step on their part to halt bombing or 
would some military move be necessary? 

Tue Preswent. I have seen nothing that any of them 
have said that indicates any seriousness on their part. I 
am awaiting any offer they might care to make. 

They know that we are in contact with them. I can- 
not speak for them. But I am very anxious for them 
to make any proposal. And we will give it very prompt 
and serious consideration. 

Mrs. Dickerson? 


COMMUNISM SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Q. Recently experts have testified at the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the whole threat of communism 
has changed a great deal since World War II and that 
it is quite a different picture now. Do you agree that the 
Communist threat is sufficiently different or [inaudible]? 

THE PresweENT. Yes. Westill have our problems, but 
I think they change from time to time. And I think there 
have been material changes in the thinking of various 
countries and their approach to their relations to other 
nations since World War II. 

I am very hopeful that we can continue to try to evolve 
a satisfactory formula for getting along in this world. 
And I am encouraged in that hope every day. I see more 
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encouraging signs than I do discouraging ones along that 


line. 
Mr. Thompson? 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Q. Since the election of last November, a number of 
Governors and other people have criticized the efforts or 
lack of efforts of the Democratic Party and the National 
Committee. 

When Mr. Stabler left the White House the other day 
he said important things are happening within the Na- 
tional Committee. 


Can you tell us what is happening within the Demo- 
cratic Party? 

THE PresivENT. I did not see Mr. Stabler. I do not 
know what he refers to. I think he would be a better 
person to make that reply than I am. 


The Democratic National Committee has a very com- 
petent Chairman, Vice Chairman, Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and the Deputy Chairman. All of 
those people were in the committee when I came into 
the Presidency. While they have only had one national 
campaign since that time, it was very satisfactory so far as 
I am concerned. 

And I think some people have been—have used the 
committee as a kind of whipping boy; some of them that 
really did not understand the functions of the committee. 
I have worked on both the National Committee, as an of- 
ficer, and the Congressional Committee as an officer, for 
many years. 

It has never been the function of the National Commit- 
tee to take over the congressional elections. We support 
them. We work with them. We aid them every way 
we can in the National Committee. 


But there are not many Congressmen who want the 
Democratic National Chairman to manage their cam- 
paigns in their local districts. And for that reason, we 
have a Congressional Committee and we have a Sena- 
torial Committee. 


It is my judgment that those committees are well run, 
well operated. They did a good job this year. And I 
know the Democratic National Committee gave them 
more support and more assistance and more effort than we 
have given in any period in our history. 

So I do not know exactly what they are referring to. 
I think if they had a knowledge of the situation, they 
would not feel as badly as they do about the present 
membership. 


Tue Press. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: President Johnson’s ninety-fifth news conference was held in 
the East Room at the White House at 3 p.m. on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1967. The news conference was broadcast live on radio 
and television. 
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Appeal for restraint in wage deci- 





SY estes tdi eed tact intihla cicada 
Labor, Department of 

Assistant Secretary_...............- 67 

Merger into Department of Business 
a 28, 95, 114 

Under Geeretaty.........02.022-.s-0 67 

Latin America 
Budget message--.........._...---. 90 
ROUTINES TOR occa ncnccn 111 
State of the Union message____-._-_- 33 
Law enforcement. See Crime and law 
enforcement. 
Leighton, Elizabeth Roby____--------- 75 
EGGROM, TGC. Biv ccccccccnccncsss 25 
Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
(See also Congress, Communications 
to.) 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, resignation of 
SERGI GO scnnicincintnmnncn 64 
Secretary of Commerce, resignation 
Re 61 
Vietnam, supplemental appropria- 
tions, recommendations from Budg- 
i ie a tenknsineeitsnreniinnatandiies 98 
EOUS, REM Wicinccsnnncinmnene 61 
IG, GI Wicaciccitcine tiirciancbinccenineneniieniene 47 
Lobbying, laws regulating......--.__- 30 
Louisiana, U.S. district judge, eastern 
GE skittiiiapindn 67 
SG, DUR. ncn ccccemtinctiascesce 46 
Lyndon B. Johnson Australian science 

SD set cic tits cckicarelicenpinhinnibiaa ial 10 
Mackey, Maurice Cecil, Jr__..------. 83, 118 
Magnuson, Sen. Warren_-___---.--~-- 25 
Malagasy, U.S. Ambassador to_-....-- 43, 47 
Malshow, Willem ¥............ceccccnn 67 
I, CRN Wi eitebiceeniintiieinaitinins 61 
NU 11 
I TEN cies copes cinsinigeceicinidilmcninci 11 
Manpower development, budget mes- 

CRED Sth cnitenciemmaipanpietamaagenine 93 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 

velopment, National Council on_-_-- 25 
Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 

sources, Commission on__....--.-.--- 24 
pg Re en ee 67 
Mars, unmanned landing on_---.------- 90 
Marsh, Repr. John O.....-....22.-2o<e 61 
Massachusetts, U.S. attorney_.....---. 67 
| 67 
McConnell, Gen. John P__-.~-~---.---- 47 
McCormack, John W., Speaker of the 

House, dinner honoring------.--.--. 60 
Moeintyre, Pred To....................... 67 
McKee, Gen. William FP_------......-. 67 
Medal of Honor 

Fisher, Maj. Bernard F., USAF_----- 62, 63 
Medicare program 

Budget message on extension to dis- 
ee 93 

Older Americans message_.........- 79 

State of the Union message__...... 26, 30 

Meetings With Foreign Leaders 
Brazil, President-elect Artur da Costa 
O kin netmtitteenuniintntnniiom 116 
Mekong Development Fund, support 
WG cctanne ese caeideaciaiaiadaat 111 
EE cere 75 
pA, 10 
Mexico, Joint Commission of Friend- 
ship and Development-_-_----..------ 52 
Middle East, State of the Union mes- 
ha ss tntncimtnsiicnencnce athramianianmiwal amen 34 
Migratory farm workers, assistance for. 29 
Miller, Francis Pickens_-............-. 61 
Minnesota, U.S. marshal_...---.--.--- 67 
Missile program, budget for_......---- 89 
Mississippi River Commission--_---~-- 47, 67 
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Model Cities Program_-_......--.____- 29 
Monetary system improvement_-_______ 111 
Moon exploration. See Space programs. 
DEG, SH Cis onsicccs cn cnnn npn ienaiok 67 
TI SI Tilson cesicceeenienenenpaintoen tsa 74 
TREE, TEPID cntisnnienticsscciiontacnan 61 
Mortgages, purchase of_..._-_.__-___- 54 
Mosher, Repr. Charles A_-......._-__- 25 
Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council, 
DD. ccinsnrnndnnntiniijinhede 11 
TRORURTED IGRI. occ cticnnindnnmees 31 
National Advisory Committee on Adult 
I Th a citnnmcitetedinnins 74 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
ee ee ee 90 
National Council on the Humanities... 45 
National Safe Boating Week, 1967_____ 98 
National Water Commission, proposed... 91 
Natural gas pipelines, safety of_._.-_ 30 
Natural resources preservation, budget 
TRI er ecticietsintinommmisimdinaimaaea 91 
Nazzaro, Lt. Gen. Joseph J_..--------- 67 
Neighborhood Facilities Program, older 
DEINE acct stn eeencitptaseptaalicne 82 
Neighborhood Youth Corps___....---- 26, 93 
New England Regional Commission, 
Federal Cochairman--..........-..-. 47 
New York, U.S. district judge, eastern 
GRIEG otieknedinnnnnioenhabaaniods 67 


New Zealand, U.S. Ambassador to__.. 44, 47 


News Conferenees 


Oe: See 4 

Gt. BT CRO. 96) ccc nccticctumeamns 54 
TE inidicnenccccndennsiAtmnnenen 89 
Nominations. See Appointments and 

Nominations. 

Norstad, Gem. Lawrit...wncccciccccsass 61 
North Cascades area, preservation.__._- 91 
Nuclear rocket development__......--- 90 
Older Americans, message to Congress... 75 
CR, TRG . Wan cnccn 46 
POG, FE, Wincncsnsccensssiaweess 24 
Pastore, Gem. Jom Ou .0..1ncncasicos 61 
Patent system modernization__...._- 115 
WUGGG, TIGONG Bei nn nciscctntionsinn 44, 47 
Pedersen, Richard P_................ 46, 67 
Pennsylvania, U.S. district judge, east- 

CG GR cticcnnnstnnetinimaneen 67 
UGE. GU Tis mannctenignanmaon 25 
Planning-programing-budgeting sys- 

COE meecintnititicarnernntndimninbeniie 96 
Pom, Tepe. Witharé Th... nccacsscacnns 61 
Political Activity of Government Em- 

ployees, Commission on-_-.--.--.--- 24 
Weis, DURES CRUE... ccnncsencnnns 6 
Pollution abatement 

TOR GRIIII nan a ccricnne 91,93 

TRRUROTIRD DEN cceeniitmnmmninein 114 


State of the Union message 29 
Population increase and food supply.. 35 
PURSE SII. .cccnncnsntssatiem 89 





Post Office Department, budget_..----- 88 
Postal service, proposed rate increase_. 88, 92 
Potomac Valley area, preservation___--- 91 


Poverty programs. See Economic op- 
portunity programs. 


Power failures, prevention of_..---~-- 30 
President’s Commission on Crime in 

the District of Columbia_-..-.-.--- 8 
Price-wage stability. See Inflation, 


prevention of. 
Prices, appeal to business for restraint. 110 


Proclamations 
American Heart Month (Proc. 3763).. 84 
American History Month (Proc. 
GUE) csinnddcncndciceeeneeaaan 11 
National Safe Boating Week, 1967 
(P0GC. QUE) .ncinncnnccsccaiassete 98 
Sheet glass imports (Proc. 3762)--. 41 
Watch movements, imports of (Proc. 
| eR Tee Ee ene en | 39 
Pryor, Taylor..............-...-.--<-- 25 
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Public assistance programs 
Budget message 
Economic report 
Older Americans 
Public debt, limits on 
Public service, training for 
Public works, budget cutback 
Puerto Rico, US. district judge 


Ravitch, Richard 

Recreation areas, preservation and ac- 
quisition 

Recreation facilities, District of Colum- 
bia budget message 

Redwoods area, preservation 

Reedy, George 


Reports to the Congress 

International Coffee Agreement 
Resignations 

Ambassador to Chad, Brewster H. 


Morris 
Ambassador to Costa Rica, Raymond 


Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Lincoln Gordon-_- 
Commerce Department, Secretary 
Jonn T. Connor 
Reuther, Walter 
Reynoids, James J 
Rhode Island, U.S. attorney 
Rimestad, Idar 
Robson, John E 
Rostow, Eugene Victor 
Roth, William M 
Rural area programs 
Budget message 
Economic report 
State of the Union message 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
financing sources 


Saarinen, Aline 
Safety 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review 
Highway safety programs, budget-_-_-- 
National Safe Boating Week, 1967__-- 
Sanders, Carl 
Savings institutions, regulation 
Sawyer, Leonard A 
Saylor, Repr. John P 
Schultze, Charles L 
Science scholarships, Australian 
Seaton, Frederick A 
Seidman, Harold 
Selective Service System, moderniza- 


Severy, Derwyn M 

Seymour, Whitney North 

Sheet glass imports 

Ships, fast-deployment logistics 

Smith, Chloethiel W 

Social Security, Deputy Commissioner 
of, salary 

Social security benefits 
Budget for 
Proposed changes 

Southeast Asia 
Budget message 
State of the Union message review of 

situation in 

Supplemental appropriations request 
for military operations in 

Southern Rhodesia, economic sanctions 


85, 86, 93 
29, 76, 85, 93, 113 


Soviet Union 
Discussions on limitation of anti- 
ballistic missile deployments 
State of the Union message on rela- 
tions with 
Trade with 


Space research and technology, budget 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Special Representative for Trade Negoti- 


State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc 43, 
44, 46, 47, 52, 67, 74 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs__ 64 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. 
Berlin, Assistant Chief of U.S. Mis- 
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74 
Deputy Under Secretary 67 
U.N. Security Council, Deputy US. 
Representative 46 
State of the Union message 26 
State-Federal-local relations. See Fed- 
eral-State-local relations. 


Statements by the President 
Commission on Codes, Zoning, Taxa- 
tion and Development Standards, 
establishment of 
District of Columbia crime report_-_-- 
Herter, Christian A., death of 
Stockpile 
Stratton, 
Sullivan, 


Supplemental appropriations requests__ 


Supreme Court, dinner honoring Chief 


Swearing-in Ceremonies 
Transportation, Secretary of 

Sweeney, James J 

Sweeney, John L 





Tariffs and trade 
East-West trade 
Economic report, 1967 
Sheet glass 
Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations 
Watch movements 
Tax increase, news conference remarks 
on possibility 5, 7, 57, 58 
Tax recommendations 
Acceleration of corporate tax pay- 


Improvement of tax system 
Income tax surcharge 
Interest equalization tax 
Senior citizens 
Teacher Corps 
Television, educational, development 
Telles, Raymond 
Tennessee Valley Authority, budget... 88 
Terry, Gov. Charles L 
Theis, Prank G 
Thomas, David D 
Thornton, Charles B 
Tison, Rear Adm. James C., Jr 
Trade. See Tariffs and trade. 
Trade Negotiations, Special Representa- 
tive for 
Transport airplane, C-5A 
Transportation, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries 
Budget message 
Director of Public Roads 
Federal Aviation Administration 
Administrator 
Deputy Administrator 
Federal Highway Administrator_... 53, 67 
General Counsel 





Under Secretary 
Transportation programs 
Budget message 
District of Columbia budget message_ 
Research program 
Transportation user charges 


Travel in United States, encourage- 
ment 
Truth-in-lending requirements 
Turner, Francis C 
Unemployment insurance 
United Nations 
Deputy Representative of the U.S___ 
Economic and Social Council, US, 
Representative 
Mekong Development Fund, U.S. sup- 
port 
Security Council, U.S. Deputy Rep- 
resentative 
United States Courts 
D.C. Court of General Sessions, as- 
sociate judge 
US. attorneys 


U.S. Customs Court judge 
US. district judges 
District of Columbia 


Pennsylvania, eastern district 

Wisconsin, eastern district 
U.S. marshals 

District of Columbia 

Georgia, northern district. 

Minnesota 


User charges for Government services... 114 


Vandergriff, Thomas 
Van Dusen, Francis L 
Veterans benefits and services, budget 
message 
Vice President, dinner honoring 
Vietnam, economic assistance to. 
Vietnam conflict 
Budget message 
Economic report, 1967 
News conference remarks 
Postwar economic plans and prepara- 
tions 
State of the Union message 
Supplemental appropriations request. 97, 
98 


Volunteer activities, older citizens 
Voting, residence requirements 
Voyager system 


Waddy, Joseph C 

Wage-price_ stability. See 
prevention of. 

Wages, minimum 

War on poverty. See Economic oppor- 
tunity programs. 

Warren, Earl, Chief Justice, 
honoring 

Watch movements imports 

Water pollution 

Water resources 
Budget message 
Desalting plant, proposed 
National Water Commission, pro- 

posed 

Weather modification 

Weinstein, Jack B 

White, Robert M 

Wilhelmi, Dr. Alfred E 

Wiretapping, outlawing of 

Wisconsin, U.S. district judge, eastern 
district 

Woodbury, Coleman 

Wooten, Elzie H 

World Weather Watch 

Wozencraft, Frank 


Inflation, 


dinner 
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